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l'Ki:i'’ACK 


The folloujiig rqiRMiil an cnclen\our to stir\c\ the ula- 
tion^ hi'twotn (lOMTiiiai’iil (nuhuliii" the legiblaturcis) and industry 
m India '•mci the intniduction of tlie iMontagu-Chelinsford Kofoims 
The period wiili winch jl deals pninnnh begins at the end of 1920, 
and as detath are not in all casc^ a\ailahle of the most locciit 
dt\e!opments, tin aeconnt iS ordmarih brought np onI\ to the cud 
of l'*27 Dm till limits lm\c been oversteiipcd to some o\teut in 
two directions '^oim^ atconnt of the exents preceding nn\ period is 
nccosvan, to an undf r^tanding of tlie exents oceuriing in it, and in 
tin [irs^xiit instance there an* spetml reasons for refeiiing in some 
detail to otenrrenevs in the xenrs immedintclx preceding the period 
under 'rex lexx For the end of the xxar marked the beginning of a 
new chapter in India’s economit historx and tlie foundations of the 
poliex xxhieli has goxerned State relations to industrx m India since 
3't20 xvere based to a large extent on dexelnpmcnts in the xcaiN 1918-20 
At the other end, particulars luxe been added of the more impoFaut 
dexclojmicnts xxliicli liaxe taken place U|) to the autumn of 1928 

The narratixc is in no sense n eritical smxcx It docs not ordi* 
narilx attempt to appraise aehicxemcnt or to formulate conclusions 
The aim has liccn to set out the policies adopted xxilh (he considenationb 
that led to (hen adoption, ano to gixe in some detail the dexelopments 
XX Inch followed in pinctiee VO hat is ofi'ered is n summarj ol the exn- 
dcncc, gixen ns ohjcclixclx as possible, and designed to place the leadei 
in a jiosition to form his own judgments on the decisions and exents 
xxilli xxhich it deals 

For the materinl on xilnch the narratixc is based the xvriter is 
inainlx indebted to oflicial icpoits compiled bx others These aie too 
numerous for nidixidual acknoxx lodgments , but particulaily xalnable 
assistance lias been afforded bj past and piescnt Directors of In- 
dustries m the xarious pioxinccs Tlicir published reports have been 
supplemented bj' sexcial memoranda spcciallx supplied to the writer, 
xvho lias also bad the adxantoge of oral discussions with them m a 
number of cases 




The State eind Industry. 

CHAPTER L 
Histoncal Introduction 

It as foi nianv a ears an accepted axiom in England and else- 
where that the greatest sen ice nliicli the State could rcndcJ to 
industry wa^ to “ stand out of its simsliine ” It ivas the diitr of 
'the State to establish and presen e that securiti in which alone in- 
dustn* con prosper having done this, and having secured a fair 
field for competition between man and man or between nation and 
notion, its functions ceased For Goaernment to regulate mdustrv 
■was pernicious, to assist it •was futile and to participate in it wis 
to waste public mouei Those doctrines had their origin in the 
piotests of the classical economists against the misguided inter- 
ference with trade pieialeut at the beginning of the XlSth 
eenturv , and the piosperitv which followed their acceptance m 
England afforded, to the public mind the best proof of their uni- 
versal vaUdity 

In India, the tendeuev to question the axioms of Western 
thought became prominent about the beginning of the present 
eenturv and theie began a demand, which steadilv increased that 
Government should take an active part both in the regulation of 
industri and in its adi ancement It mav indeed, be doubted if the 
doctrines of laisscz fatre ever commanded as complete an assent 
from Indian thought as they obtained m the West In a previous 
age Indian industries had flourished round the thrones of the rulers 
and liad looked to them for support , and the tendenev m India has 
alwavs been to expect from Government a more positive regulation of 
aotinty than has been usual in those countries where indmdualistic 
ideals have been dominant It is, m anv case, not surprising that 
there arose a school of thought which bebeved that the expansion of 
mdustrv was one of the clamant needs of India and which urged 
that it was the diitv of Government to secure that expansion 

Neither of these propositions gamed immediate acceptance 
The view that it was undesirable that India should develop mdus- 
triallv to anv great extent wns criticised both on economic and on 
social grounds Prom the economic standpomt, it was urged that 
the mdustnalization of India was undesirable and that the diver- 
sion of capital from agriculture to mdustrv would be unprofitable 
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to the countiT Others regarded industrialization as an evil mainly 
because ot the social changes it brought in its tram Familiarity 
with European conditions brought recogniUon of the fact that the 
growth of mdustjry had been far from on unmixed blessing m the 
"West and Mr Gandhi, in his att-acks at a later date on all machinery 
and all machme-made goods, merely gave expression to what had 
long been the underlying belief of a numerous, if not vocal, group 
But the bulk of Indian educated opinion was convinced that more 
rapid industrial progress uas essential This conviction may haic 
been strengthened by an exaggerated view of India’s manufactur- 
ing activity in the past and by questionable analogies from other 
countries But it rested, m the main, on more sohd foundations 
Men accepted the dictum of the Indian Famme Commission of 1880 
that “ at the loot of much of the poverty of the people of India, 
and of the risks to winch they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, 
lies the unfortimate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the 
sole occupation of the mass of the population ” And they recog- 
nized that apart from the economic advantages that were to be ex- 
pected from the expansion of industry, it offered tlie promise of pro 
giess in other diiections, scientific, social and political With the 
wave of nationalism which marked the first decade of this century, en 
thusiasm for industiial advance became general among tlie educated 
classes The Indian Industiial Conference, which began m 1905, 
gave a forum to the leaders of this movement and the swadeshi 
movement of 1907-08 was the most prominent effort of the popular 
mind to give expression to the new behefs 


The acceptance by Government of the role assigned to it was 
not so easily secured , and it was not until after the outbreak of 
war that Government, as a whole, accepted responsibibty for giving 
nctive assistance to industries But effoits were made from time 
to time bt indmdual administrators and administrations In 
Madras, under the inspiiation of Mi (afterwards Sir) Alfred 
Chatterton Goiemment successfully developed, between 1898 
and 1903, the aluminium hollow-ware industry This pioneer- 
ing effort was conducted at a small profit to Government 
and although the Government of India had remarked m 1900 
that too much liad been done in the way of its commercial 
development, the Secretary of State sanctioned, on their recom- 
mendation, proposals from Madras designed to secure the restora- 
tion organization and development by official agency of technical 
trades and industries Othei activities followed, notably the m- 
troduction of chrome tanning, an enterprise which cost the local 
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translated into action A successful exlubition was organized af 
Allahabad, grants were given to several enterprises, an experimental 
cotton-seed oil factory was established at Cawnpore and managed by 
a private firm on behalf of Government and a substantial loan was 
given for starting a sugar factory A number of other loans were 
granted for industrial purposes, a pobcy stronglv adiocated bv an 
important section of public opimon throughout India, nhieh felt that 
the lack of capital had been a constant handicap to the develop- 
ment of mdustries and regarded it as a diitj of Goiemment to meet 
the need 

The adoption bv provincial Governments generally of a forward 
policy appeared to be inevitable when an unexpected check occurred 
Lord Morlev who had m 1906 expressed doubts as to the lalae of 
the efrorts made to create industries in Madras, refused in 1910 to 
accord his approval to the creation of a Department of Industries 
there, a step which had been taken m anticipation of sanction In 
a published despatch he wrote — 

” I have examined the account which the Madras Govem- 
menti have given of the attempt to create new indus- 
tries m the province The results represent consi- 
derable labour and mgenuitv, but they are not of a 
character to lemoie mv doubts as to the utilitv of 
state effort in tJhis direction unless it is strictly limited 
to industrial instruction and avoids the semblance of a 
commercial ^enture So limited, interference with 
private enterprise is avoided, whde there still remains 
an ample and well-defined sphere of activity The 
ImuB disregarded, there is the danger that the new 
State mdustry will either remam a petty and meffec- 
tive plaything, or will become a costlv and hazardous 
speculation I sympathise with the conference and 
the Madras Government m their anxiety for the in- 
dustrial development of the province, but I think that 
it is more likeh to be retarded than piomoted bv the 
diversion to State-managed commercial enterprises 
of funds which are urgently required for the exten- 
sion of industrial and technical instruction. 

The policv which I am prepared to sanction is that State- 
funds may be expended upon famiharmng the people- 
with such improvements m the methods of production 
as modem science and the practice of European coun- 
tries can suggest , further than this the State should 
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not go and it must be left to pnvare enterprise to 
demonstrate +bat these improvements can be adopted 
tnth commercial advantage . . .2dv objec- 

tions do not extend to the establishment of a bnrean of 
industrial information or to the dissemination from 
such a centre of intelligence and advice regarding new 
industries processes or appliances provided that 
nothing is done calculated to interfere with private 
enterprise-'’ 

These orders resulted m the abolition of the Department of 
Industries as a separate Department m iladras The tanning fac- 
tory had been transferred to private ownership before they were 
received and a weaving raetorv was closed after their issue In 
the TTnited Provinces they resulted m the elosmg of the cotton-seed 
od factory, and there was for a time a distinct check to oSeial acti- 
vities m sumlar direcnons elsewhere. 

To the advancement of technical and industrial education there 
were of course no objections on gronnds of pciicv Bn* although the 
importance of an advance in this direcnon was long recognized 
little was achieved for many years Four engine^rmg colleges had 
been in existence for a generation and had been successful in train- 
ing civil engmeers bur these students mainly entered Gkivemment 
emplovnien* and did litde to foster the industries of the countrv 
In IPOi a step of some importance was taken m the mstimnon of 
State scholarships to enable Indian technical schohirs to secure train- 
ing m Europe and America and assistance was given to a non-nSeial 
assoeianon which sent a substantial number of scholars r'proad. 
'W^irhm India technical and rndustrial schools mulapli-=d after the 
openi’ g of the XXth Centura- and the ann-jal expenditure of puolic 
funds on teehnical educanon. which was 5xed at about 2i lasts m 
1904 rose to 5^ lakhs oy IPIA and increased rap'dly after tha: oa*e 
Th-’ greater number of the schools were eontn-'ii-^ by private podie^ 
and p’ded bv Government, c substiannal minority were Govemmen* 
instimnons. 

But while success was nor lacking in some cases, the progress 
made was generallv regarded as unsansfaetory both by me pubLe 
and by those ennasred on the quesnon And both were resp'^nsible 
On th*' side of ilie public, euorts were hampered by wna* the Indus- 
trial Commission descr-'bed as the general accep'anee of the fal- 
lacious idea that it w-’s onlv necessary to provide facdities for the 
acquisition of technical knowledge to ensure the sabseqnent develop- 
ment of industries. ' Technical schools were started m centres wcere 
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fthere '(vere no indubtnes, and no prospects of the development of in- 
Idustnes And while Congresses and Conferences passed frequent 
resolutions in favour of the ad\ancement of technical education 
and individuals were ready with generous offers to help the causer 
the most essential form of support — the presence of candidates — ^was 
too often absent The adult educated public were alive to the import- 
ance of the subject but their sons were reluctant to enter upon 
courses involving manual labour, and it is only in recent years that 
the difficulties m this direction have shown signs of disappearing. 
One quotation will serve to illustrate a phase which has now passed — 
“ The establishment of a technological institute for the United 
Proiinees was one of the proposals of the Nairn Tal 
conference It was decided that it should consist of 
two parts Classes m mechanieal and electrical en- 
gineering were to be attached to the Thomason Col- 
lege The department was opened m 1909 and took 
the place of a previously existing technical class It 
was intended to attract a higher elass of students, 
particulaily those who had business connections and 
were destined to be managers or employers of labour 
No candidates joined A three fold division was then 
made, the highest department offering engineering' 
and training in textiles, the second and third being on 
a lower plane and intended for mechanics The en- 
gineering section has hitherto not drawn the right 
class of students A whole-time textile instructor was 
engaged and plant was provided It was found diffi- 
cult to obtam any students ivith the necessary quah- 
fications The instructor resigned ”* 

On the other hand, the pubhc tended to place the hlame on Gov- 
ernment apathy It is probable that the ineffectiveness of the 
attempts to tackle the problem was due more to mabdity than to 
apathy Technical education was treated as a branch of general 
education and was entrusted to the regular educational authorities 
They naturally concentrated on the hterary type of education m 
which they possessed expert knowledge, and even when they reahz- 
ed the importance of technical education, their complete unfami- 
hantv with the needs of industry and the methods that should have 
been adopted made it almost impossible for them to guide the move- 
ment along practical hnes 


•H Sharp “ Progress of education m India, 1907—1912 ”, Vol I, page 177 
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With, the growing interest of admmistration in the subject came 
the belief that progress m technical and industrial education could 
only be secured br entrusting it to special and independent author- 
ities The United Provinces Government, folloiving the Nami Tal 
Conference, laid great stiess on reheving the educational depart- 
ment of the contiol of technical edueafton , tlie Ootacamund Con- 
ference accepted this iiew, so fai as industrial education was con- 
cerned, and the more populai Madias Conference of the same veai 
was, as has been indicated quite emphatic on the question The Gov- 
ernment of Eastern Bengal and Assam adiocated the tiansfei flora 
the Depaitment of Ediicariou of all toims of technical and mdustrial 
education But heie again the neivs of the Governments concerned 
failed to receive Lord Morley’s approval. In the case of the United 
Pro^nnces, while agreeing that, the o&cei lesponsible for the new 
Department should be in diiect communication with Government as 
regards industrial enquiries, he directed that m respect of his super- 
vision of ludustiial schools he should repoit to the Educational 
Department In Madras, in the despatch alreadv cited, Lord 
Morlev issued ordeis that the oflScer responsible for Industrial Edu- 
cation “ should be made suboidinate to the Director of Pubhe 
Instruction ” 

Lord Morley’s orders evoked considerable opposition the 
opposition was directed chiefli against the ban placed on the pioneei- 
ing of industries bv Government , but the orders relatmg to mdus- 
trial education also leceived adverse criticism A strong protest was 
made bv the Indian Industrial Cougiess and m Februari 1911 the 
Madras Legislative Council adopted a resolution ranting the Secre- 
tary of State to leconsider his decision and the proposals of the Local 
Government were supported bv the Government of India Lord 
Crewe, while he adheied to Lord Morlev’s views on the inadvisabilitv 
of any trading bv Goieiiiinent on commercial lines suggested that 
an uiidulv narrow eonsfruction had been placed on his predecessor s 
orders, and stated that he had no objection to the demonstration bi 
Government of iiiipioied machiiieii or new processes He nas 
moreover prepared to consider the transfer of “ trade ' schools to 
the Diiector of Industries The Department of Industries in Madras 
was accordiuglv reconstituted m 1^14 it commenced experimental 
work on the old lines and became responsible for the control and 
inspection of industrial schools Several schemes of importance 
were taken up in other provinces but before much could be done 
the war brought about an entirelv new situation 

The Great War was destined to yesult in a period of unpre- 
cedented prosnemv for the leadine industries of Inuia 
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But the immediate effect of the outbreak of war was a dis- 
location of India’s markets Important European markets for 
raw materials were closed or greatly restticted and the shoitage 
of shipping placed further difBculties in the way of producers As 
regards imports, the position was similar Some European coun- 
tries were unable to export to India , all were compelled to reduce 
production and had difficulty in securing freight for their products 
The contraction of commerce with the West served to bring 
home in a striking manner the extent of India’s economic depend- 
ence on Europe So fai as materials were concerned, her list of 
deficiencies, as the Industrial Commission pointed out, was surpris- 
ing Electrical plant and equipment, essential accessories of the 
textile and mining trades, all kinds of machine tools, boilers and steam, 
oil and gas engines, nere all imported There was not a machine 
to make nails or screws, and even agricultural implements were 
mainly impoited Nor was the dependence eonfined to materials 
a constant supply of western experts was essential and a number of 
opportunities were lost when they were not forthcoming Again, 
in lespect of capital, India depended laigely on outside assistance 
and it was not until after the end of the war, when the opportuni- 
ties were disappeaiing and the risks were multiplying, that Indian 
capital appeared to be losing its customary shyness 

With the progiess of the War, Government received an en- 
tirely new and powerful stimulus from her own needs For the war 
compelled her to entei the maikets on an unprecedented scale , and 
her necessity was such that she could no longer afford to wait until 
pin ate enterprise rose to the occasion The deielopment and the 
inception of industiies with State assistance or under State manage- 
ment became essential if India was to meet the demands arising out 
of the Y ar 

Finally, the continuance of the war presented Indian manufac- 
tureis iiith an opportimity of a kind unknown before On the one 
hand there was a big demand for manufactured goods, enhanced by 
the exceptional requirements of Government On the other hand, 
the restriction of imports gave producers m many directions a degree 
of protection from foreign competitors such as only an extremely 
high tariff could afford in normal times After the first depression 
had passed, trade entered on a period of increasmg prosperity, 
deielopment and expansion became general and if only some of the 
advantage gained could be conserved, there was every prospect that 
the war would see a big advance m the industrialization of India 
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(lit) by affording directly or indirectly financial assist- 
ance to industrial enterprises , or 
(tv) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal pobcy of the Government of 
India ” 

With regard to the limitation involved in the last clause, the resolu- 
tion appointing the Commission explained that the question of impos- 
ing duties for the specific purpose of protecting Indian industries 
(TOuld not be exammed until after the end of the war 

The Commission undertook a comprehensive survey of the posi- 
tion and presented their final report in 1918 A bald summary of 
then recommendations would occupy many pages and it is not possi- 
ble here to give more than the merest outbne of the scheme which they 
formulated for the expansion and development of Indian manufac- 
tures Two fundamental principles underlay the recommendations 
of the Commission, “ first, that in future Government should play 
an active part in the industrial deielopment of the country , secondlj, 
that Government cannot undertake this work unless provided with 
adequate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable 
scientific and technical advice ”* 

The mam activities of Government m respect of mdustries were 
to mclude (1) research, (2) mdustnal and technical education, 
(3) commercial and mdustnal mteUigence, (4) direct assistance, 
teclimcal and financial and (5) the purchase of stores That Gov- 
ernment was not equipped for the task indicated was obvious and the 
problem, as it presented itself to the Commission, was largely one of 
organization The machinery which they proposed to set up mcluded 
cential and provmcial departments of industries, manned largely by 
all-India scientific and technical services A brief mdication of the 
functions of the main units of the organization will illustrate the 
methods which the Commission advocated ' 

The provincial Departments of Industries to be set up In ten 
piovmcest already existed, in most eases, m embryo, but they were 
to be entrusted with much wider functions and supplied with much 
larger staffs At the head of each Department was to be a Director 
of Industries uho would also act as Secretary to Government and as 
advisei to Government in matters relating to trade and commerce 
He was to be assisted by a Board, to be composed mainly of non- 
officials The staff of the Department was to include mdustnal 

•Despatch from the Secretary of State to the Governor General m 
Council, No 86-Eevenne of 26th September 1919 

(The nine major provinces and the North-West Frontier Province 
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engineers eliemists various specialists m industry and reaciiers This 
s'^an vould he engaged in various scientific researches connected tvith 
industries to be earned on at tvell-equipped institutes and laooratones. 
and IT vrould be responsible ft'r conducting and supervising techmcal 
and indrsP-ial edtication and Mould p''rtje:ip 2 te .ecLnological educa- 
tion The Coniniissioii s pioposals invohed a large increase m and 
the reorganization of inGu.«tr'al oduc‘'non Tne provnacnal depart- 
ments tvere al'=o to be re^pr.’-iole for *hc collect. on of mfomianon, 
statistical and general regarding industries vath a vievr to its 
suppiv to Government and 'be puulic The Deparbaients v'ere thus 
to be equipped to provide indnstnaLsts and frf-i prc'neurs tn*h 
technical advice and ecoroniiC ana scientific data In addinon 
the provincial deparrnienis vonld be mainlv responsible for the more 
direct forms of assistance to mdus'ry advocated by the Ccmmission 
In the case of the conage industries, assistance c-ouid oe given .n manv 
Trays — ^hy demonstration factories and penpa'etie demonsTations. by 
the mtxoduc'ion of better tools amd plant by insn-nctional classes by 
loans by the improvement of designs and of marketing To rtrrther 
The smaller organized industries the es'abLshmenr of pioneer fac- 
tories vas advocated the duty of the department m tins case tvas 
to carrv on the ivork on a small commercial scale m order to ascertain 
the imnal d_ScuIties amd to d'seever vheTLer me mdnsmr could be 
made to meld a profit The indnsmi'-Lst vrould be a.ssistei to main- 
tain his Tvorks In good condition and ne mould in some cases get 
dioec' finanmaJ aid from Government _n the form of leans, guarantees 
of dividend undertakings to piurchase tne ou'pu: or sutsermuens of 
share- capital A scheme vi’s aiso cn'^imed vrhicn indns'r.al 
banns mould lend money to enterpr-ses appr'ved by *ne Dircctcr cf 
Indusm.es Direc* assistance to me larger organized mdns*r-es might 
take the form of condcc'ing preLmincry inves~igati'''n5 into rc" 
materials, economic cendiuons marke's. etc 

But the programme mas no~ to be framed on a provmeial basis : 
a national programme mas essentiaL TTithont the co-ordmauon of 
the mork or the enlarged provincial departments, there mas an oovrous 
danger that much cf their enorts might be misdirected, that there 
might be overiapning and that, as in the pas*, experience mould no* 
be peeled if in&a mas to ob'ain adequate results from the expanded 
departments their mork mus* be based on a definite policy, framed 
mith regard to the needs of India as a mhole. Further there mould 
be matnv individual problems of importance particularly in the case of 
the larger industries, mhich could hardly be tackled by a Departmen'^ 
that mas provmeial in its activities. It mas essential therefore to 
establish an Imperial Department of Industries and the Commissiou 
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proposed the creation of such a department administered bj' n. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executue Council and a Board of three 
Members and assisted bj a number of qualified expeits and an 
administratn e staff This Department, to quote the Commission, 
“ ivould control the administration of the \anous Acts inth ■which it 
is concerned, and would be responsible for the general direction of the 
accepted industrial policy of the countiy, including technical and 
industrial education The remaining duties of the department -would 
consist of the imtiation and lunniiig of ani impeiial pioneer and 
research factories that mai be needed , the management of fid! scale 
Go-rernment factories , the framing of schemes for assisting prl^ate 
enterpiise of a class foi which an imperial agency would be required , 
the siipph of stores , the collection and dissemination of commercial 
and industrial infoimation , and the direction of such scientific and 
technical semces and departments as come under its control ” 

The discharge of the functions both of the central and pronncial 
Departments would thus depend largely on the pro-vasion of a large 
fully qualified scientific and technical staff The Commission recom- 
mended that this staff should he oiganized in all-India seimces The 
scientific experts chemists, botanists, bacteriologists, zoologists, ento- 
mologists, would be organized in scientific services, the creation of an 
Indian Chemical Service being regarded as most urgentlj’- required 
The various industrial experts, engineers, inspectors, etc , -would be 
combined in an Imperial Industrial Sei-vice The Commission -were 
profoundly impressed by the confusion existing m the organization 
of scientific experts in India and the waste of effort which resulted 
from this confusion All over India men were working in isolated 
posts, -with little contact with other scientists, often in subordination 
to men ignorant of the subject m question, and frequently unable to 
specialize closely because ot the variety of questions on which they 
might have to adnse A system of services would overcome these 
difficulties It would ensure that the work of scientific officers was 
CO ordmated and supervised, it would permit of dose specialization 
and the prospects open to members of an aU-India service would 
attract men of a type which Local Governments, recmitmg for isolated 
appointments, could scarcely hope to secure The services would be 
under the general control of the Central Department of Industries , 
but as in the case of the other all India services most of the officers 
would voik under the immediate control of the Local Governments,, 
in the pro-vincial Departments 

One further important recommendation should be mentioned 

the creation of an organization for the purchase and inspection of 
Government stores m India This hgency was to work partly under 
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the Central Department and partlv tmder the pro\ incial Departments 
of ludustnes and an expert comnuttee was to be appointed to work 
ont the details A special committee was also to be appointed to 
formulate proposals for the formation of the chemical semce and the 
organization of chemical research The Commission also recom- 
mended snr^e^s ot actual and potential sources of power and parti- 
eiilarh coal and water power The Commission made a number of 
recommendations in connection with car'oiis Act' and dealt briefly 
with the question of the welfare of industiial labour 

"While the Industrial Commission was conducting its investiga- 
tions a GoTemment organization of a new type brought the State 
into close relations with oiganized nidiistiy and had an important 
influence in stimulating industiial de\elopment The Commander- 
in-Chief suggested at the end of 1916 the creation of an organization 
to deielop the supply from Indian sources of mateiials reqiured foi 
war purposes and the Indian Munitions Boaid came into being in 
Febniarv 1917 Its functions were “ to control and develop Indian 
resources, with special reference to the needs eieated bv the war, 
to regidate contracts to limit and co-ordinate demands for artieles 
not manufactuied in India and to apply the manufaetunng resources 
of India to war purposes, with the special obieet of reducing demands 
on shipping The Board consisted of the President Sir Thomas 
Holland who was at the tune President of the Industrial Commis- 
sion and three members and with its technical and administrative 
staff it represented in embrvo*'the Department of Industries later 
advocated bv the Commission Its activities were numerous and a 
number of them had a dii ect influence on the dei elopment of indigen- 
ous industries 

Fiom the point of view of industr absts the most important func- 
tion of the Boaid was its control of Government purchases In the 
first place the Boaid was responsible for the supph of all articles 
except food-stuffs medical stores and certain technical stores to all 
the armies operating in the East It had thus an immense purchas- 
ing powei for example the textiles branch was at the end of the 
war making purchases at the rate of two croies a month and at one 
time about a crore a month was paid for Indian hides and leather 
But in addition to controlling the purchase of war materiak the Board 
scnitinized all indents from Government departments and railways 
and bv means of its ability to withhold or grant recommendations for 
pnoiitv in respect of freight it was enabled largely to control the 
dis]iosal of these indents It was thus m a position to divert from 
Europe to India a large number of purchases Priority was general- 
ly refused when the article or a suitable substitute could be purchased 
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locally, or 'svlien arrangements conld be made for its manufacture in 
a reasonably short time The opportunities so created nere brought 
to the notice of manufacturers, mth the result that a large number of 
new branches of manufacture were started 

At the same time the Board, with the assistance of its repre- 
sentatiies in the pronnces, was m the position to act as a bureau of 
industrial information for manufacturers and others contemplating 
innovations in production Expert assistance was available in many 
subjects and steps were tahen, by the encouragement or institution 
of researches to iniestigate fresh possibihties Thus a number of 
chemical researches were conducted under the auspices of the Board, 
folloiving a conference of chemists in 1916 Special attention was 
gi\en to the development of the manufactuie ot accessories for the 
more important industries llic exigencies of the war, moreover, led 
to a substantial expansion in diiect manufacture bi Government 
Under the Board’s control, the ordnance factories were greatlv 
extended, a new factorv for the manufacture of acetone was started, 
while armv clothing and leather goods were manufactured on a scale 
never preiiously contemplated At its maximum the Anny Clothing 
Department turned out in one month 45 times its average pre-war 
monthly production of garments 

The work of the Indian Munitions Board natuiaUv coloured the 
views of the Industnal Commission and influenced their recommenda- 
tions They desenbed it as “a practical anticipation of many of 
the conclusions which had been forced upon us by evidence ” and 
remarked that it “ became, m effect, an experiment on a large scale 
designed to test the value of many of our conclusions regarding not 
onlj the manufacturing capabihties of the countri but also regarding 
the kind of administratn e machinery most suitable to carrv out our 
proposals ” The report was presented in October 1918, and the first 
important step taken m accordance with their lecommendations was 
the comersion of the Munitions Board, whose mam work ended with 
the conclusion of hostilities, into an organization capable of under- 
taking the duties assigned by the Commission to the Central Depart- 
ment of Industiies It was not possible, prior to the amendment of 
' the Goiemment of India Act, to add another Member to the Yiceioy’s 
Council but the Government of India proposed, as an inteiim measure, 
that the Board wheih was now to be designated ns the Board of 
Industries and Mumtions should be modifled m structure and placed, 
through Its President, directly under the Viceroy This proposal 
was approved bv the Secretary of State in September 1919, when he 
accepted the fimdamental principles underlying the Commission’s 
recommendation, and agreed to a pohey involving the acceptance of 
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active participation by Go^ einment m industiinl development as one 
of the legitimate functions of the State He added that in giving 
effect to the policy adiocatcd by the Commission “ State assistance 
■will take various forms such as rescaich, the suiie} of natural 
resources, technical and scientific adiice, educational facilities, com- 
mercial and industrial intelligence, the establishment of pioneering 
and demonstration factoiies, financial help, the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores 111 India, v bother in the usual ivay of business or under 
a guarantee of purchase over a fixed peiiod, and piobably also fiscal 
measiiies ” 

Piior to this date Local Governments had been consulted on 
the Commission’s pioposals and had given them general approval 
On all the main proposals, mdeed, there ivas almost complete unani- 
mity Directors of Industries had already been appointed in most 
of the major proiinccs, but their departments ivere not equipped to 
fulfil the large programme assigned to them by the Commission 
Although there ivas a distinct tendency on the part of the public to 
criticize the proposals for the new all-India semces (which had failed 
to secure the assent of one member of the Commission, Pt Madan 
Mohan Malaviya), the necessity for these services was generally 
accepted by Local Governments One Government was ojiposed to 
the creation of an industiial service , none opposed the creation of 
the scientific services Theie appeared mdeed to be fairly general 
agieement among Local Governments that the carrymg out of the 
pobcy advocated by the Commission requiied the type of machmery 
which the Commission pioposed 

The next step was the working out of the details of the organiza- 
tion and a beginnmg was made with the pioposal for a Chemical 
Service PoUnaiug the Commission’s recommendation the Govern- 
ment of India appomted in the autumn a Committee to consider 
whether an all-India Chemical Service was the best method of attam- 
mg the ends which the Industnal Commission hod m view, and to 
frame proposals for the oigamzation of industrial research The 
Committee was also to woik out proposals for the constitution of n 
Chemical Service if it approved the creation of such a service The 
Committee Tind as its Piesident Professor Jocel'vn Thorpe, CBB, 
P R S , of the Imperial College of Science and Technologr of the 
SIX other members, five were chemists of distinction and all were 
acquainted ivith Indian conditions 

The Chemical Semces Committee presented its report in Febru- 
ary 1920 With the exception of Sir P C Ray, the members were 
agreed that a Chemical Semce should be established having as its 
primary object the encouiagement of industrial research and deve- 
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lopment The Committee had apparently httle hesitation in reaching 
this conclusion which was supported by a large proportion of the 
written evidence, and the President observed — 

“ During the tour it soon became apparent that the develop- 
ment of the Chemical Industries of India could onlj 
be adequately realised through the agency of an efficient 
Government Chemical Seivice Very few of the great 
natuial resources of the couutiy were being exploited 
to advantage and uhere, here and there, this uas bemg 
done the processes employed were often crude and 
wasteful It was emdent that if the lesouices of the 
country were developed to their fullest extent, India 
would take her place in the front rank of industrial 
communities and would benefit by all the advantages that 
this imphes 

In the Promnees M&ited, there was no lack of appreciation of 
this fact, but the main trouble seemed to be the absence 
of any effectne oiganiration to advise and co-ordinate 
the various efforts which were being made to meet the 
situation hlorcover, although the need was clear to 
them, none of the Prpvinces had ns vet formulated a 
programme of their requirements nor had they decided 
what educational methods were necessary to achieve the 
desired ends ” 

The Committee recommended the organization of a series of 
research institutes to be established at the chief centies of industry 
m each proMnee, which were to work on chemical problems relating 
to mdustry and to develop new industiies Each would be under a 
Director of Reseaich subordinate to the Local Government, but their 
work would be co ordinated by a cential research institute at Dehra 
Dun whose primarv function would be the creation of new indiistncs 
and the development of new processes “ up to the ‘ scnn-large ’ scale 
or further if necessary ” The central institute would be in chaigc 
of a Diiector-Qeneral of Research who would control the Cliemical 
Service and who would be assisted in the Institute by foiii Deputy 
Directors in charge of Departments 

Professor Ray, while indicating that he was in substantial agree- 
ment with the major portion of the report, opposed strongly the 
creation of the Chemical Service He wrote “ I consider that the 
davs of Government Services are over and that the development of 
mdustries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
suitable way of dealing with the problem ” 
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Constitutional Reforms 

TIjc i>rosentation in l‘)20 ot the reports of the Chemical SerMces 
Committee and of the Stores Purchase Committee whose recommend- 
ations mil be considered later mar be said to ha\e marked the 
completion of the scheme i\ hose framer ork had been prepared hr 
the Industiial Commission But before it could be put into execution 
a new factor had made a fundamental chang-e m the situation This 
r as the introduction of the reformed constitution. 

The Industrial Commission had been appointed before the famous 
declaration of August 1917 regarding self-goiernment for India 
and tlicr had fiuallv approved their report before the appearance of 
the Montagu-Cliclmsford report on constitutional Reforms Their 
scheme therefore was framed on the basis of the svstem of Gorern- 
meut as tbev knew it and could not take account of the uncertain 
changes ahead In a postscript thev stated that thev were unable 
to re-examine their conclusions and recommendations m the light 
of the reform proposals wnrhoiit mcurriug undesirable delav And 
thev added It is ondml toweioi that our '.dieme is m general 
accord mth the administrative changes propos.-d bv His Excellency 
the Ticeroi and the Secretan of State 

The llontagU'Chelmsford report indeed contained a definite 
affirmation of the principles uuderlviug the Industnal Commission s 
scheme After recording their couinetion that economic factors 
entered largelv into the political smiation m India the authors of 
the report discussed the weakness of India s economic position the 
strength of Indian feeling in favour of omcial action and the con- 
siderations of policv which justified the adoption of a new position 
On the broad question of policv the^ wrote We have observed 
elsewhere that Enghsb theories as to the appropriate limits of the 
States actmrv are innpplK ibie to India We belieie that this is 
trne in the case of industries and that if the resources of the country 
are to he developed the Government must take action ’ ' We are 

agreed they added ‘ That there must be a definite chaime of 
view and that the Government must admit and shoulder its re- 
sponsibihtv for furthering the industrial development of the coTinrrv 
The difficulties bv this time are well known. In the past and partlv 
as a result of recent •^tradesht experiences India s copital has not 
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generally been readil-v a\ ailable , among some communities at least 
there is apparent distaste for practical training, and a comparative 
weakness of mutual trust , skilled labour is lacking, and although 
labour is plentiful, education is needed to inculcate a higher 
standard of bvmg and so to secure a continuous supply , there is a 
-dearth of technical institutions , there is also a want of practical 
information about the commercial potentialities of India s war 
products Though these are serious difSculties they are not in- 
superable , but they wdl be overcome only if the State comes for- 
ward boldly as guide and helper ” After observing that, if the 
speculative element in Government activities in respect of industries 
was to be minimized, there must be a marked cvpansion of the tech- 
nical services, thej referred to the Industrial Commission’s policy 
in the following terms — 

“ The Industrial Commission has not yet submitted its 
report But we understand that it is likelv to lav stress 
on a substantial increase m the scientific and technical 
semces of the countr> and their organization under a 
separate department of the Government of India, 

We understand that it is suggested that the new Depart- 
ment should control the purchase of Government stores 
and the administration of ordnance factones, and there- 
by be brought mto active touch with industrial develop- 
ment all over the country We do not wish to antici- 
pate discussion of the Commission’s proposals But we 
mav say that our own inquiry leads us to believe that 
there are raanv questions of unportnnee waitmg to be 
taken up bv a new agency, and sufficiently related to 
each other to form the matter for a new administrative 
umt We bebeve that thev are also regarded bv the 
pubbe as sufficiently important to be separately recog- 
nized It has been left for the war to bring out fullv 
the need for advance m the industrial sphere as in the 
sphere of pobtics But in anv case we can see no reason 
for hesitating to move forward boldly in a matter m 
respect of which considerations of mibtarv security 
pobtical evptaiency and economic advantage are com- 
eident, md are m agreement also with the 'interests of 
the Empire as a whole ” 

In the illustrated list of pronncial subjects appended to the 
Report the deielopment of arts and crafts and local industries ” 
was shown as a provincial subject and marked as one that might 
suitably be transferred Technical education was placed m the 
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same catogon It vas CMdenth the mgw of the authors of the 
report that the de^elopment of industiics uhich could not be re- 
garded as local should be a central sxtbject and this, and their 
acceptance of the fundamental principles underhung the Industrial 
Coniniis<;ioii’s icpoit appeared to lustifv the conclusion of the latter 
bod^ that taieii scheme uas m geneial accord with the reform 
scheme 

But f 1 oin aiiothei pomt of a leu thei e ivere sti oiig reasons for 
regarding the tuo schemes as cssentialh inconsistent Thus Mr 
(afteruauls Sii) Charles Iniies discussing the Commission’s report 
m Januar\ 1919 uuote — 

“ lb must be clear to anv one ulio reads the leiioit carefully 
that throughout it is centraliring in tendency, and though 
the Commission claims that its scheme is ‘ in general 
accord uith the administiatave changes ’ proposed in the 
Reform Scheme, and though in paragraph 340 of the 
Ref 01 m leport, the Tlcero^ and the Secietan of State 
certainly gne the proposals of the Commission a preli- 
mman benediction, I confess that I do not think that it 
IS possible to square the proposals of the Commission 
ivith the second of the foui formulte laid down in para- 
graphs 188 — 191 of the Reform repoit * it mav be ad- 
mitted that mdustrial lefoim is essentially comple- 
mentary to political leform, but it is equally emdent 
that we ha\e two antagonistic foices at work The Com- 
mission is concerned solely with India’s industrial defi- 
ciencies, and debberately it has set itself to deyise the 
most efficient uai of lemedring those deficiencies The 
reform scheme, on the other hand of set purpose, is 
piepaied to saciifice efficiency to other and wider con- 
sideiatioiis Hence the one scheme hinges on eentrabza- 
tion and efficiency, the othei on decentrabzation eren 
at the expense of efficiency Ultimately therefore the 
decision depends on tlie new taken regarding India’s 
indiistiial position If the Commission is rights in hold- 
ing that India ’s backu ardness in industrial deyelopment 

•Fix-, “The provmccb arc the domam m which earliei steps to- 
wards the progressne i-enlization of responsible Goremment should be 
taken Some ineasuie ot rcsponsibditv should be given nt once, and our 
aim IS to gi\e complete resiionsibility as soon as tonditions permit Tins 
involves nt once giving the provinces the largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative and financial, of the Goveimuent of India which 
18 compatible with the due discharge bi the latter of its own responsibilities ” 
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IS so serious as to inTolre political economic and even 
national danger it is justified in asking local Govem- 
nients to agree in the interests of efiiciencv to a period 
of centnbzed control”* 

It should be added hoivever that this point of vieiv was not 
at that time nniversallv aceepied The Pres’dent of the Comnnss’cn 
pointed out that the Commission had heen c'’reful to avojd 
the word “ centralization and stated tint 'nch cenmli- 
zation as it contemplated was a centralization of adnsorv functions 
And Hr (afterwards Sirl Ernest Low, who had been an cScial 
member of the Commis-^ion and was deputed to discuss their pro- 
posals with local Governments, was able to reassure local Govern- 
ments on the question of eentnlizaljom Thus the Hadras Govem- 
meut wrote — 

“It would appear from the official snmmarv of the report 
that the Commission proposes to lay on the Imperial De- 
partment of industries the responsibilitv for the - Indus- 
trial pobcv of Government and the inangnraTion and 
carrying out of a wiujorui programme of industrial 
development lirougout the conntrv ' The functions of 
the Imperial Government as set out in paragraph 211 of 
the Commission s report include a dutv to watch over 
provmcial administrations in order to secure the main- 
tenance of a uniform mdustrial pohev ’ The expression 
' iimfor}7] programme is somewhat vague and suggests 
considerable inTerference with the programmes of pro- 
vincial Governments. The Hadras Government however 
understand that the exi>ression need not necessarfly he 
interpreted as ludicatang anv mtention on the part of 
the Commission that the Imperial departmeui should 
mrerfere otherwise than by sjngestion and advice in 
matters withm the competence of the Local Govemment. 
Hr Low has informed this Government that the Com- 
mission s intention was merelv to ensure that one pro- 
vmcial Government shiuld not lag behind the others in 
mdustrial development and that if one link m a c.h?nn 
was lacKiug the Goverument of India might endeavour 
to persuade the proviucial Govemment? concerned to 
supply the link or, fading local enterprises the deficienev 

•Letter wntten -k- Director of Industries, Madras and pnhbdied xn 
correspondence relating to Indnstrai Coaxmisston’s report appendei to 
Commerce and Indnstrv Department Resolution No Sl-D of 15tli Norember 
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raiplit be supplied bA the Imperial department In new 
of this explanation tlie Go^erno^ in Council accepts the 
j roposals of the Commission in this respect ”* 

At a later date the Chanmnn of the Committee Aihieh advised on 
the allocation of functions to tlie central and local GoAernments, 
spealciiig of the Iiidustrnl Commission’s repoit, said “ the terms 
of the Report veie not perhaps perfecth clear m some places as 
to whether it vas contemplated that the Indian Department of In- 
dustries Avould haAo the pover of command and control, oi oiiIa 
be a source of advice As interpreted to us bA Sii Thomas Holland 
the idea Avas that thev should relj on such coiitiol as thcA A\ould 
obtain OAcr ProAiucial activities through the excellence of the adAice 
theA AAOuld he able to gi'c ’ 

It IS not iioAv possible to saA A\bat vould liaAC been the outcome 
of the Commissions report had the refoinis not intcr\ened In 
respect of technical education, thoA made it clear that the functions 
of the Central GoAeriiment’s ofbeers uould be purelv adAusory bid 
it IS difficult to belieie that in other diiections then aims partieu- 
larlv “ the maintenance of a uiiifoira industiinl policA ' could haAP 
been fullv achioAed Avithout a Central Depaitment vhich Avas in a 
position to exercise couti-ol otherwise than bi the excellence of its 
adAice And apait fiom tlie question of control it was undoubtedly 
the intention of the Commission that the Central GoAeinment should 
be in a position to incur Avhere neeessarv heai v expenditure on the 
development of industries It is not surprising therefore that the 
buUv of Indian opinion saw in the Commission’s scheme a definite 
move toAvards ccntialization Indeed the Umted PioAinees Council 
adopted a resolution introduced bv Mi Chmtamam (afterwards 
^Minister foi Industries in the Umted PiOAunees GoAemment) which 
affirmed not merelv that local Governments should be given full 
libertA* of action in respect of the development of industries and 
that the proposed neiA serAuces should not be cieated, but recom 
mended also that no portfoho for mdustnes should be created in 
the Yicerov’s Council 

The demand that industrial development should be entrusted to 
minist'Ci-s in the local Government Avas fairlv general The subject 
Avas one in which public opmion was keenlv interested and it was 
bebeved that if a big advance was to be made mmisters would be 
Idcelv to shoAV more enthusiasm and secure more support than the 
GoA^ernment of India or the reserved sides of local Governments 
The Functions Committee s proposals were in accord inth the popu- 

• Correspondence relatmg to Indnstnnl Commission’s Report 
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lar view, for they recommended that the “ development of indus- 
tries, including industriil research and technical education ” should 
be a proimcial subject and should be dealt with on the transferred 
Bide of the Government m all provinces Evidentlv referring to the 
division suggested in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, they added 
that they had been “ unable to draw anj dividing line between 
‘ local ’ and otlier indnstiies ” " Central institutions of scienti- 

fic and industrial research ” appeared m the pioposed list of all-India 
subjects, and also the control of mineral deielopment (but not the 
development of Government mineral resources) 

In spite of the allocation of the subjects last mentioned, the pro- 
posed distribution seemed to make it impraetacable to proceed with 
the Industrial Commission’s pohey For it would scareelv be possible 
for them to spend mouev directly on industrial development, and 
they could not maintain, except in instatutes, the expert staff which 
was essential if they veie to adnise and guide the provinces Fur- 
ther, with the assignment of the subject m the proi mces to mimsters, 
it would become impossible for the Central Government to fulfil the 
function of “ the maintenance of a uniform industrial policy 
assigned to it bv the Commission The Government of India 
accordmglv felt bound to oppose the recommendation Their con- 
clusions were that the development of industries should be con- 
currently undertaken bj the local Governments and the Government 
of India, and that the subject should be reserved In this subject 
they meluded industrial education 

Their arguments for gn mg the Goi ernment of India responsi- 
bility for the subject were given in the foUowmg paragraph from 
their despatch to the Secretary of State — 

“ In the first place ue hold that the cential Government can- 
not possibly divest itself of responsibility for the mdus- 
trial progress of the country, which is necessary to secure 
Its mibtan safetj its freedom from outside economic 
aggression, and its social and political stabibty The 
Government of India’s control of railways, tariflis, foreign 
trade relations and mtelligence, the cential scientific in- 
dustries and such services as the geological survey, fur- 
ther emphasises their responsibility m respect of indus- 
tries That responsibility should, we thmk, be discharged 
bv fumislung advice and help to local Governments, by 
co-ordmating their efforts and by workmg concurrently 
with them, rather than by direct control Secondly, the 
expenditure on manv of the measures necessary for in- 
dustrial progress is very high Research and mdustnal 
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experiment are cxccedmgh costlv m proportion to their 
results in ani one part of the countrv , Mithont a large 
and Inghh specialized technical and scientific statl, mere 
administrntii c effort mil he barren , nor are either the 
finances or the requirements of local Goiernments ex- 
tcnsii e enough to enable them to give appreciable assist- 
ance to large enteriiriscs by loans, guarantees or under- 
takings to purchase products The scale of some of the 
indivKlunl enterprises which ha^e recently been started 
in India w as probablv nob fully present to the minds of 
the committee when the\ made their recommendation 
Tlurdh, experiments, often on a commercial scale, wall 
haac to be luidertaken if dangerous gaps in our econo- 
mic armour are to be closed, and essential links in the 
industrial chain are to be forged, while there is yet tune 
Tliero must be a central authority responsible for seeing 
that this IS done, and such authority must command 
finances suffieicutly large and sufSciently elastic to en- 
able them to do the work themselves, if necessary 
Finalh, a central agency equipped with a full scientific 
and industrial staff, is needed to help and admse local 
Go\cruments, to co-ordmate their efforts, to pool their 
expel lonce and to set the pace of the advance ’ ® 

Further arguments were adduced agamst the transfer of the sub- 
3ect within the provincial field 

Ml Feetham who had presided oier the Functions Committee 
and Mr (afterwards Sir) Hugh Stephenson, a member of the Com- 
mittee discussed these Mews m some detail m a Memorandum laid 
befoic the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Go\emment of 
India Bdl They said that the Functions Committee considered 
that the inclusion of central research mstitutions in the all-India 
list would enable the Goveninient of India to make experiments on 
an mdustrial scale and txi maintain scientific mdnstrial semees 
And they obsericd that “ the intention of the Committee was to 
entrust the provinces with sufficient power to secure development 
of their own mdustries, while giving the Government of India fuU 
scope in matters which could not be dealt with by individual pro- 
Mnees and in their pioposals they were largely gmded by the report 
of the Indian Industrial Commission and a note forwarded to them 
bv Sir Thomas Holland, whose views are expressed in his formula 
‘ Foi CTCcufwc funciions decentralise to the fullest extent , prompt 

•Fourth Despat<di on Constitutional Eefonns, dated Apnl 16, 1919,- 
paragraph 117 
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action on the spot guided bi an intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions must ordinarily be betf>er than deferred action no matter how 
perfect be the advice on ^\hlch it is based For advisory ficncUons 
centralization m a countin like this, which is piacticallj devoid ot 
technologists, is more than usually important ’ ” 

On the mam question they stated that the Committee “ were 
impressed b\ the strength of the desire that industrial development, 
on which the future of India so much depends, should rest in the 
hands of the representatives of the people ” Dealing with the 
argument that untiained IMinisters would haic to admmister a new 
subject imthont an estahbshed staff, they pointed out that the In- 
dustrial Commission proposed the creation of all-India Scientific 
Sen ices and an Indian Industrial Service and added that if these 
proposals weie accepted the weight of this objection n ould be greatly 
diminished 


In the Joint Select Committee the authors of this memorandum 
gave ei idence and considerable attention was gn en to the question 
The authors of the memorandum maintamed that the proposals made 
were not mconsistent with the terms of the Report of Industrial 
Commission, as mterpieted bi the President of that Commission 
Certain modifications were made m respect of industrial subjects 
before the rules were finally promulgated. Thus a new central sub- 
ject was inserted, viz , " Deielopment of industries, in eases uhere 
such deielopment by central authontj is declaied by order of the 
Governor General in Coimcil, made after consultation with the local 
Government oi local GoTeriiinents concerned, expedient m the public 
interest ” The Goiernment of India weie also entrusted with 
‘ ‘ Control of mineral de\ elopment, in so far as such control is reserved 
to the Go’^emor General in Council under rules made or sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines ” And the 
development of mineral i-e-ources in the proiinces became a leseined 
snbject But the develop nenl of industries, including industrial 
research and technical education, became a transteiied subject in all 
pronnees, and with the introduction of the Reforms at the end of 
1920 the mam responsibihti for the development of industries oy 
ofBcial agenej passed to the new ly appointed Ministers* 


The general result was a separation of the spheres of influence 
of the Central and Local Governments m respect of the develop- 
ment of mdnstries The adoption of a pohey of protection was, at 


noo/^T introduced until the begmnmg of 

.on? . ® Central Provmces there were nq, Ministers between 1924 and 

19^/, and there vrerc no Mrnipters in. Bengal for the greater part of the same 
ptnod. 
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a somewhat latei date, to place tlie Go%cinment of ludm (with, the 
concurrence of the Central Legislature) in a position to assist in- 
dustries substantially Thev A\eie also able to exercise some in- 
fluence on the de\elopment of industries by means of their pur- 
chasing actnitv In all other directions their power to advance the 
nidnstnal progress of the countrv was lestricted Local Govern- 
ments on the other hand, were unable to adopt protective pobeies 
and the comparatively small extent of their owm requirements of 
stores made it difficult for them to do much bj waj ot pin chases 
In other directions the powers which thev could exercise with the 
concurrence of the provincial legislatines were, in theory at least, 
almost unlimited But thev had to face serious financial difficul- 
ties and the tw o features which the Lidustrial Commission had re- 
garded as the chief obstacles to progiess, iiz , “ the lack of a definite 
and accepted policv and the absence of an appiopnate organization 
of specinbzed experts ' remained after the Reforms Local Gov- 
ernments which (on the transferied sides) were mdependent of each 
other and of the Central Government, could hardly be expected to 
frame their policv with a view to extia-provincial needs, particular- 
ly as no “ uniform industrial policv ” had been evolved under a 
unitarv svstem of Government And it was equally difficult for 
Governments so constituted to accept the “ appropriate organiza- 
tion of specialized experts ” which was an essential part of the 
Industrial Commission’s pingramme As the succeeding chapters 
will indicate, much was achieved despite these difficulties , but the 
element of co-ordination was necessarily weak, and in consequence 
It was not always possible to secure the fullest results from the 
efforts which were made 
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In the lueintimc, the Board ot Iiidustiios and ^lunitions hid 
emharked on the endeatour to fulhl some of the luncnons assigned 
to the Central Department of Tndnstiics tlie Industrial Com- 
mission s Report While it nas engaged in ivnuliinr np the nork of 
the Indian iluiiition-b, Board it essa^ed to deal with the new questions 
to 1 hieh tie Comnussion hid called attention to guide the hues on 
whnh ofhci.'l polict m the pioiincis was to de\elop and to eo-ortlin.ite 
the woik of the piovineial departments A branch was maintained 
tor the pin pose ot deabng with mdnstnnl intelhgence and in Iilaa 
1920 e Laijoiu Bureau was established to deal with labom questions 
Impoitant sdiemes such as the establishment of a Stoics Depart- 
ment and tile coiistniction of an Indian Seliool ot Mines were tikeu 
up m consult ition with local Goaernmeuts A sum of o\er a lakli 
was spent on tlie acquisition of land at Dobra Dun tor a Central 
Chemical Reseaieh Institute 

In the pronnees also oiidcavours weie made to organize on the 
lines approied hv the luduslnnl Commission iladras and the 
United Pronnees had Industries Departments before the Commission 
■was appointed and m Bengal and Bombai Dnectors of Industries 
were ippoimed m the latter half of 191T in Bengal howeaer the 
permanent appointment of a whole-time Director dates fiom 1920 
In 191S Departments were formed in Assam and iii the Cential 
Provinces but m these pronnees the Directors of Industries weie 
not and are not now full-time ofiiceis, In Bihar and Orissi and in 
the Punjab Departments weie created m 1920 and in Burma the 
Department of Industnes coiiiiiienccd work earh m 1921 The 
Industrial Commission had recommended that the Director of 
Industries should hate the position of a Secretarv to the local Goaeni- 
ment for industrial subiects but tins recoiimieudntioii was not 
accepted At a later date the same officer held the appointments of 
Secretarr to Goiernmeut and Duector of Industries in Bihar and 
Orissa , but the combination was effected manilr for reasons of 
economi and this irringement is no lonsrer in force 


With a view to co ordinatimr provincial efforts a Conference of 
Directors of Industries was coniened at Simla in April 1920 It 
was attended hi the President and Members of the Boaid of 
Industries and 2Iunitions officials from all the mmor proMimcs 
including eight Directors of Industries and a number of other officers 
deabng with industrial subjects The more important quertioiis 
discussed related to tl.e organization of the growing provincial 

( 2G ) 
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department': and the iuachmct\ b^ nhich the ne-w policy ’was to be 
earned ont Although it ax as known by this tune that industries 
and teelinical education would be transferred to the care of Minis- 
tor^ the proAineial lepicsentatnes present at the Conference "were 
all agreed as to the doMrabilitA* of constituting an Indian Industnal 
Semce 

It could ot course be argued with bonie cogenex that there was 
nothing inconsistent in tiie eontml of polax in re-'peit of the dexelop- 
ment of industries bx ^Ministers and the cNccutiou of that poliex by 
means ot alhlndia Serxices In Euiriand Mnu'-ters have little in- 
fluence on the selection of tlie personnel ot the public ''erxnce working 
under them and in India Ministeis x\eie entru-'ted with the control 
of other Departments whose superior stilt was eamposed mainlx- oi 
exclusixelv of members of an all- India serxice It was moreoxei 
clear that the creation of serxices such as the Industnal Commission 
contomplatetl xvould laigelx dimini'-h in 'ome directions the senoos 
difiiciilties xvhich laetd those Ministers xvho had to embark on a new 
programme and mention has already been made of use of this 
argument before the Joint belcct Committee to sappoit the proposal 
for the ‘ transfer of inuusxnes 

Blit this xiew did not take sufficient account of the position in 
Jndia and of public opinion on the question In the first place 
there was clearlx- something anomalous in transferring responsibility 
for certain snbiects to provincial Goxernments and creating at the 
same time to deal with ♦hose suhiects new serxuces whose pav condi- 
tions of sernce etc , would bo determined hv an authority m no way 
subiect to these GoTornments More important than this xvas the 
fact that to the Indian public all-India services were inseparablv 
associated with the older form of Government and xvith the control 
of pohev by an antboritx superior to the local Government The 
fact that such services had been up to that time predominantly 
European emphasized then connection xvith the older regime and 
strengthened the inxietx not to add to their number Pt Madan 
Mohan Malaviva in the minute he appended to "he Industrial Com- 
mission s report had alreadx xoiced a fear which was shared by a 
considerable section that the new services if created might for i 
long time remain practicallv the monopolv of Europeans And it 
xvas n x'erx' common view that apart from this danger aU-India 
serxuces were not compatible xnth responsible proxunciai 1.tox ernment 
some indeed regarded all the services as an anachronism m the new 
conditions * 

*See for evninple, Sir P C Rays minute of dissent to tne Chemical 
Services Committee s report 
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The principle of an all India Industrial Sernce had been accepted 
by the Secretam of State in September 1919, when he had also 
appro^red the pioposal to create Committees to consider the Indus- 
trial Commission’s recommendations regarding the scientific sen ices 
And, as alreadi mentioned, the proposal to form both the Industrial 
and the Chemical Senices had been approied by local Goieinments 
But no actn e steps were taken to form the sen ices, and furtliei pro 
gress was left until after the Eeforms iieie in operation This 
was a wise decision for, although the recognition of the fact at the 
time seems to hare been a little impeifect, it was almost ineiitable 
that Mmisters nould be opposed to the formation of neii senices 
of the tipe proposed Indeed, an indication of the coming le 
orientation ot policj was aiailablc before the Jlinisters were 
appointed For when, m the latter part of 1920, a number of local 
Goiernments lepbed to a request from the Goiemment of India for 
their news on the Chemical Senices Committee’s report, there was 
a tendency to question the wisdom of creating a Chemical Senice 
and even the Governments m favour of going on evinced little en- 
thusiasm for the proposal * 

As a numbei of lephes had been sent before Ministers had been 
appointed, it was decided to postpone action until the Ministers 
generally weie in a position to give then news, and the subject was 
brought up before the Third Conference of Departments of Indus- 
tries, held at Simla in May 1921 This Conference was attended by 
seven hlimstei-s dealing with industries and eight Directors of In- 
dustries and devoted a long discussion to the question t Sir Thomas 
Holland made a strong appeal for the creatron of^^a Chemical Service 
But although it was readilv admitted that there were some advantages 
to be gained from such a sernce, the general view was on the whole 
critical In the end it was decided to postpone a final conclusion 
in order to give local Governments an opportunity to review the 
position in the bght of the discussion which had taken place A 
sunilar decision was reached as regards the Industiial Sennee The 
Foiuth Conference, held in Calcutta in April 1922, was definitely 
opposed to the creation of either the Chemical Service or the Indus- 
trial Semce The news of the Conference were latei confirmed 
in official correspondence and the pioposals were accordingly 
abandoned 


*A summary of most of the replies is 
huUistTies and Labour No 18, pages 03-94 

tThe minutes were published m BulleUn 
Labour No 18 


given m BulleUn of Indian 
of Indian Industries and 
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The decision admittedly made it impossible to carry out the 
pobcy of the Indiistiial Commission, and a significant comment on 
it Tvas made in 1927 in the report of the Bombay Industries Com- 
mittee "which Mas able to new the position with the expeiience gained 
b}’- subsequent "vears This Committee, consisting almost entirely of 
non-offieials, most of ivhom weie members of the Legislative Council, 
wrote — 

“ Dining the veare 1916 to 1918 the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, under the presidentship of Sir Thomas HoUand, 
was touring the country, and aU subsequent thought 
and eftort in the direction of industrial development 
in India has been largely affected by the leeommenda- 
tions of that Commission , and this committee is of the 
opinion that Government cannot do better than foUow 
the general lines of that report In following its re- 
commendations the first difScultv met with is that the 
recommendations for action bj^ Pro-vincial Governments 
depend in many vital particulars upon coiresponding 
action by the Central Government, whereas the Central 
Government have rejected some of the most important 
of the Commission’s proposals This question assumes 
gieat impoitance when we consider the industries which 
we can usefullv try to develop and the expert assistance 
necessarv for the puiTiose The recommendations of 
[ the ludustiial Commission for the development of in- 

dustiies in the provinces depend upon the Central 
Government providing two all-India Sernces those of 
industrial chemists and industrial engineers Our pro- 
blem would be veiv much simphfied if there were any 
such cential pool of industrial experts upon which we 
could draw foi the supplv of mei to man a pro'nneial 
department No province can afford to employ 
specialists in everv industrv which might be developed 
I in that provmce But if a central pool were available, 

an exiieit m anv particular industrv might be taken 
In the pro^^nce foi a few years onlv, as was the inten- 
tion o± the Industiial Commission ’ * 

But, if the position at the time is reahzed the decision reached 
by the Ministei"s is seen to be almost ineMtable and it must not be 
forgotten that the cieation ot the service^, whde it would undoubtedlv 
have advanced the policv of the Industrial Commission would have 

•Report of the Industries Committee (Bombni), 1926-27, paragraph 12. 
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brought It- c’Ti d’u-eu'ti-s p'-'hticai .icd ctiennse Indc-eu m 
c-ber I’-cnsferrcd Dep-nn-eni^ the advi-'-biLti oi irnisterriEg the 
snoenor i er-^nnel to ti-e coo pie.- ccntro' o: 'oral Governments 
nss b nee be>^n recognize.'' and even ii new aE-India Ser\ioe< bad 
been created -eeras no- nnlitdv that thev would haii. come to 
an end a few vc-^rs Ir^e.- It m part’culariv nnforruna'e tha* the 
Injus-r-al Cammiss’on had to report in advance ot the introduct-on 
o: the Eeforms and nc* at a late^ d-'*e f..- t wcmd prob^blv no’^ 
h-ve bren bevond their rowers to d.-virf a -v^*em whiv.h- while mkmg 
fall aeeonnt or the altered po? -ion would have conserved nr’nv 
cf the advanf'ge- wruch tne.r ^cherre wa- de- gnt-d *o secure 


But H It was no longer pcs-obi^ to carrv cut -he gene~al seneme 
GirS-gned bv Tue Indn'Wr-al Lommis-- cn tneir reeommendcTions were 
still estrerccH valuable as imLcar'ng the lines along vrniLii the pro- 
vincial depc'^-ments sLridd be crgan. 2 ed Mims-ers on taking oier 
th- r ponfoLos found Di’-ector- ot Iudu--ne= lu ext-tenc.^ in most 
cf^e« th'»v Were a-s sted bv Adw.sorv Bc*.rc« as recommended, bv 
the Ccuim-5S''on m tae Puniab -uree Ic-ai Boards had oeen ferme.' 
But lU -he maiorirv of provmc.-s tne derar-men-s were m an em- 
biwomc s-age mr-- or tne s"’^ nwes-arv ti irJ’’Oie them to operate 
had s-iU to l-e api ^an-ei and pn grammes or work had to be pre- 
pared In e-cr- provinee an advance Organ Experts were re- 
cmi-ed- IcMial otxcrrs aiipointed, o'd •schemes rewsed and new s^dlemes 
prepared, and irere..sea expenoira-e sanct.oned. There were ot 
C'.nrse amronitira experience w*- smaJ m mes- provmceSs experts 
Were no- alwav^ fortaeoming and resources were Inmted. Even 
wnere the mm we^-e available prownc at gevemm-nts we^-e no- 
alwavs able to mamtam a sumeient var err of experts to enable them 
TO eon-^ with the var’ooj acm-ie- -hat "tev reocgnired to Oe desir 
ab'e Fnther tne general ec-onomit tnation was gradnally dete- 
riorating ihe prespec. or indu-'TT" <;! development which had appeared 
-■> ' e ex-remel-- br ght became con-ideraolv dimmer before mos- ot 
the new Denarm-en-- c>jtild me-c-ive'-.- parr’C’pate But in the drst 
year or twe c. .he new mini ^-r.e- em-'ence mo-tantial pnsrees 
w^- made and tn^ oirleck. fo- - timo -e-- houeru' 


A. the •=am^^-nne the • entra' (joiemment mamtainea its eSbrts 
to eam-v om ?- fa- a- wa- now po<vihIe th- -ehema o*^ the Indns-nal 
E-a-nc- of i--^de-e-mmat o^ wa- in the crean^of 
tc..- (.eui-nl Depar-men. c- Indnwne- in Febmarv Ip"*! The 

T ---vion-iv dene bv'the Board of 

- -ttti’ ' 'uc ' rnr- a^^-nmed re^on-fb litv for 

r---.- T_t -r 


to 


Tc x^r'al ConiirLi>s:^oii desir^ti to 
B"* anc ^ranc-Ti''! educa^on conid nor 
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be included in the libt noi could the new Department assume lespon- 
slblht^ foi the de\eloi)ment ol industiies, sa\e in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, foi these subjects weie now in the caie of ilmisters 
So that it IS not too much to v,i\ that what the Commission legaided 
as the most impoitant functions icquuing the foimation ot a new 
Depaitmcnt weic outside the pui\iew of that Depaitment when it 
was foimed And witli the abandonment of the pioposal foi the 
industii.il and scientific son ices, the intlucnec which the Depaitment 
could exeicise on indiistiies became fiutiiei diminished It is tiue 
that the Dejiaitnunt had to deal witli .1 numbei of subjects ot im- 
jiortanee but most ol tliese were not ot a chaiactei which made a 
new Depaitment essential Tlieic wcie indeed onlv two subjects 
of fust class impoitance wliicli imohiHl tlie adoption of a new policy 
and an ad\nnce along new lines m the mannei indicated b^ the Com- 
mission — tliesc were laboui and the luu chase of Goieniment stoies 

In connection with the subioets tiansteiied to mmisteis, effoits 
weie made to co-oidinatc piOMiieial aetiMti and so to tulfil the in- 
tentions oi the Tiidustiial Commission Rcfeience has alieadj been 
made to the Confei cnees of PiOMiicial Deiiaitments of Industiies, of 
which foui weie held between 1920 and 1922 The pioceedings of 
these Confeiences ha\o been published ther natnialh dealt foi the 
most pait with pioAiiicial subjects and on these ^Iinistei's and Direc- 
tors of Industiies weie enabled to exchange Mews Indeed the mam 
^alue of these Confeiences bn in the oppoitunitr thei affoided for 
those facing similai pioblems in difteient piovmces to meet and to 
pool then cxpciicnce Thej weie also intended to gi\e ALmsters 
and Diiectoi-s an oppoitunitj' ot seeing on the spot industrial deielop- 
meuts in othei pioMiices thus the second Confei euce was held at 
CawnpoiM and the fouith at Calcutta 

In othei wars, too attempts weie made to co oidinate provincial 
woik Following suggestions made at the fiist Conference the Cen- 
tial Goa eminent commenced the issue of thiee kinds of pubbcations 
relating to industiies The Journal of Imhan Industiies and Lahoui 
which was pubhshed quarterlj from Febiuarj'^ 1921 till Jlay 1923 
was intended both to act as a bond of union between thoSe working 
on the subjects in difteient piOMnees and to gne to a widei pubhc 
infoimation which wrould assist Indian enterprises Speciabzed 
subjects weie discussed 111 the Bulteiins of Indian Industiies and 
Labour whcih weie published at iiiegular inteivals And a Monthly 
Ciicular Avas issued fiom Jamiarr 1921 bv the Central Department 
of Industiies , tins was not aAailable to the pubbe, but seived as 
a medium in Avhicli Directors of Industiies and the Central Depart- 
ment could exchange infoimation regarding industrial developments 
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Each proMDCial department Avas thus enabled to reap the beueht 
of the experience that Tvas being gamed in other promnces and to 
maintain eonstant touch M-ith industrial progress in India os a 
whole 

But by 1922 finaneial stringency became general and it Tvas 
evident that both m the Central Government and in the proMnces, 
retrenehment would be neeessarv In the provinces the young 
industnas departments naturalli presented themselves to the financial 
woodcutters as suitable subjects for their axes Thev were for the 
most part admittedlv new departments and they spent money to an 
extent not contemplated onlv a few v cars before The larger indus- 
trialists did not require the new departments and their voice was 
m some eases influential m determining the extent to which develop- 
ment should be arrested , those engaged in minor enterprises and 
cottage mdustries which the departments were pnmariJv mtended to 
foster were not vocal In one or two cases, it must be admitted, the 
departments had not yet fuUv realized the limitations on their own 
possibilities Even in respect of the smaller indnstnes, most of the 
results to be gamed from their expenditure lay m the future rather 
than in the present and those who were convmced of the value of 
the work mitiated could seldom claim that it was mdispensable. 


As a result of the necessitv for economy, there was no province 
where progress was not checked but departments m provinces where 
the financial stringency was most acute naturally suffered most 


severelv Thus m Bengal the Direetoi m his report for 
1922 was able to say that the orgamzation, so far as the 
staff of ofiBcers was concerned was nearlv completed durmg 
the vear This organization followed fairlv closelv the hues laid 
down bv the Industrial Commission and mcluded five circle officers 
and five headquarters officers — a Director, a Depute Director, an 
Inspector of Techmcal and Industrial Institutions, an Industnal 
Chemist and an Industnal Engmeer The local Retrenchment 


Committee remarked “ The Department purports to be engaged 
in the execution of an active pohev of fostenng and developing the 
mdustrial growth of the proiinee^ ” And havufg come to° the 
conclusion that m the existing circumstances the work of the Depart- 
ment could not extend “ bevond giving somewhat elementary advice 
and help to small mdnstnal concerns and cottage industries largely 
m the direction of collecting information and making it readilv avad- 
able to those m need of it ”, they proceeded to lecommend drastic 
''^commendations were not fuUy accepted, but m 
^ ^ore aU discharged and of the five other 

posts, two remained vacant for over two years 
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Ib Bombay, the Advisory Committee attached to the Industries 
Department were consulted in 1922 by Government on the advis- 
ability of closing down the Department and recommended this course 
The Depaitment was thereafter maintained in a skeleton form until 
its abolition in May 1924 It was recreated m July 1925, but with 
greatly reduced functions and resources In April 1927 it again 
BUhered eclipse , no appointment was made during 1927 to the 
Directorship which then fell vacant, and the supenusion of the 
actiAities of the Department was divided between the Collectoi of 
Bombay and the Registrar of Co-opeiative Societies * In Buima 
the Department of Industiies did not survne after 1922 but the 
deielopment of cottage industries was made the caie of a new Cottage 
Indubtiies Depaitment which started early in 1923 Blsewheie 
posts weie abolished, expenditure i educed and schemes postponed 
Progress everywheie was retarded and most of the prowncial depart- 
ments weie seveieh handicapped for seveial yeai*s For example, in 
the Ceutial Pionnees, the Jilmister for Industries plaeed before the 
Legislatne Council m August 1921 an ambitious piogiamme foi the 
industrial development of the piovinee estimated to cost about 20 
lakhs This included extensive expel imental and research woik, the 
development of minoi and cottage industries, and a big advance in 
technical and industiial education The greater part of the pro- 
gramme was abandoned It is only fan to add that retrenchment, 
wliile it pi evented the development of many useful activities, was 
responsible for the abandonment of some projects which later ex- 
peiience has shown to be unsound 

The activities of the Central Depaitment came under the review 
of the Retrenchment Committee in 1922-23 That Committee f dis- 
cussing the formation of what it described as “ the so-caUed Indus- 
tiies Depaitment ivrote — 

“ Tt is doubtful whethei at that time sufScient regard was 
had to the fact that under the Reforms Scheme, the 
development of industries had been classified as a pro- 
iincial tiansferied subject save in cases where such 
development br central authoritv is declared bv order 
of the Governor General in Council made after consul- 
tation with the Local Ck)%eniments concerned to be 
expedient in the public interest TVe understand that 
no meh declaiation has ever been made in respect of 
anv industrv ” 


*A Director of Indnstnes was appointed in 192S 

tReport of the Indian Rehvnohment Committee, 1922-23, page 131 
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Aud the Committee proceeded to itcommend Hie discotitinuancc of 
ueaili all the new aetnities undertaken in con'iequence of the In- 
dustiinl Commis^^ion s lepoit Thci recommended the comhinition 
of the Department tvith the Commeice Department, the abolition of 
jthe Industrial Intelligence Section, the abolition of the Eabotir 
Dmeau the postponement of the eonstiiiction of the School of Hines, 
and tlie i eduction of the Stores Department irlueh Iiad recentlv luHiu 
oiganized and nas •-till in the initial stages of dcielo]imcnt 

Some of then lecommendntions wcie accepted Tlie Industrial 
Intelligence Section disappeaied and intli its elimination tlie new 
DepaiTmcnt became unable to nndeilnke anv co-ordinatiu" woik m 
connection with industiies The intei-inoi mcial Coufoicm.es came 
to an end the publications were discontinued * and all attempts lO 
assist in pioiineial actmties were abandoned The Lnboni Buieau 
was ahobslied hut aiiangoments weie niido to eur\ cn some of its 
woik and the new Department was gn on the name of ‘ the Depaii- 
ment of Industiies and Laboni The Commeice Depaitment bon- 
eiei retained its sepaiate identitA aud the nen Department took 
orei instead the work of the old Public IVoiks Department iiicludmg 
lesponsibihti for Posts and Telegraphs which the Inclieipe Committee 
had iiroposed to allocate to a ComimimcHtions Department The 
School of Mines pioicct had to be set aside foi the time being but 
the leeommendatiou legaiding the curtailment of the Stores Depart- 
ment ’% aetnities was not accepted 

In the new Depai tment subjects connected with Industries formed 
a much smaller proportion than in the old one and the curtailment 
of such activitr as had been attempted marked the end of the en- 
dearoni's to work on the main lines laid down hr the Industrial Com- 
mission Theie was, indeed, some foiee in the criticism made br the 
Inchcape Committee legarding the imperfect realization of the 
changes made bv the Eeforms Neither m the Central Government 
nor in the Legislature was the extent of the dirorco between central 
and prorineial activity in certain directions fully realized at fii^t 
Thus the Legislative Assembly over a vear after the mtioductiou of 
the reforms recommended in n resolution generous expenditure ou 
State technical scholarships m a number of subjects for which the 
Centi-al Gorernment were not now responsible The Goreimment 
of India had already been advised bv the Auditor-General that they 
were no longer competent to grant such scholarships It mav be 
doubted indeed if the Central Legislature ever fnUv acquiesced m 
the constitutional position resulting from the transfer of the deielop- 

Thc Bnllpiin^ of Indian Indnstne-. and Labour began to appear nct'm 
m Anfmst 1125 
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■nient of indu'^tnc'- A« Into l‘>27 a io«olutior mo% 0 ‘d in the 
roniKil of '^tato cnllinjr on iho GoMminent of Indi i To ‘■p'nd 50 
lakli'' ammalh for ton Aeir^ on ‘ the de\elopraent of new industries; 
in India under tlie direct Mipem'=>on and control of tlie Gotemmen’' 
of India The mover The Hon ble Seth Gonnd Das who obiamed 
con'-idcrable support laid stress on the difficulties of 3Linisters m 
deahng with the subiect and added “ I do not see anv salvation until 
and unless the Government of Lidia intervenes He urged co- 
operation between the Government of India and local Govermuents 
m the matter and suggested that the ditheultv- sliouM be brought 
before the Statutorv Commissior c” Constitutional Reforms 



CHAPTER V 

Tecimical Education* 

In renexnng die various braneues oi Govemnient actmtv lU 
respect of mdus^’^ries it is convenient to begin with tecimical and 
indubtnai edueanon Success m otLer directions is largelv condi- 
tioned bv prosrress m tb^s dire^fon -^nd even tbose ivbo are most 
inclmed 'tvj lunit Government activin recogmre the provision ot 
education lor industry as a legitimate function, mdeed a dutv of 
Government 

(ul T?t cUtstiJ’) cj I ' ifro’ 

The per-OQ under rev*eiv h-’s been charaetenaed m most pro- 
vinces by the control of teebn tal "nd industrial education by depart- 
ments dealing mth industnes rather thin departments dealmg "witli 
edncation Reference has already been made to the slow progress 
made in earlier years and to the eforts on the part of those Govern- 
ments who took the initiative m participation m industrr to transfer 
the control of industrial education from the departments of public 
instraction The Industrial Commission stronglr supported this 
tendency After a detailed discussion of the ments ot the question 
they recommended that, with the ereeption of instimtions of collegiate 
rank, all mdustrial and technical insnrnnons should be controlled 
hv Departments of Industries They laid parricuhir emphasis on the 
necessity of corrdation between education of this type and the re- 
quirements of mdnstry and they regarded the Departments ot In- 
dustries as the only orcaniranons winch could secure that correlation 
These news, thev added had the support of almost every education- 
alist or standing who appeared before them. 

In Burma te chni cal education was not transferred to the short- 
lived Industries Department, but the Cottage Industnes Department 
assumed responsibly for the mdustrial schwls A Committee which 
reported m 192i on Technical and Tocaaonal Education in Burma 
approved this arrangement and proposed that other nuportimt 
branches of techiucal edueanon should be controlled bv ? Board 
direcdr rfcponsible to the dlun-'er for Edncation Elsewhere the 
reconiinenda lions or the Indn:btnal Commission were cenerallv fol- 
lowed except in Bcunbav There an industrial workshop was pl-eed 
under the Indns*nes Department for some tune and that Department 
dso superwsed the weaving scnools but the Department of Educa- 
tion (assisted by a Committee oi Direcnon) remamed in control of 
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ments in the presses if qualified At present the Government oi 
India are granting one *'Uch. scholarship annually, each scholarship 
heme held for four reara The 3Iadras Government have 
adopted a somev-hat similar scheme in which part of thf> training is. 
given in the 3Iddras Trades GehooL A scheme for training men m 
aviatioix designed to meet the requirements of the Cnil Asia'^ion 
directorate h^ recentlv been instituted- Schemes of this 1 mu a- a 
rule bind the scholar to seme Government for a period of * •^ars on 
his retnm if so required- provided that he is offered a post of not 
lower than a specified minimum salarr, but thev do no‘ carry a 
suarantee of an appointment A «-eholar^hip recentlv granted for 
the «tudv of wood teehnologr in America was aL=o grant'^ with a 
view to a Government appointment, and the metallurgical ‘-cholar=hips 
granted by the Government of India were connected with the ne<*d5 
of the inspectorate of the Indian Stores Department , all the ‘■eholars 
who returaed during the penod were given appointment' A 
number of other state scholars have also ohtamed oficlal appointments 
But state aetivitv m respect of technical education abroad i' not 
confined to state scholar* The Edncition Department in the High 
Commissioner’s Office in London, in addition to advising technical 
students from India assists actively in securing facilities for them 
training In respect of practical training, the major portion of the 
work is entrusted to the Director General of the India Store Depart- 
ment whose technical officers approach suitable firms Facilities are 
limited in some directions, particularly in civil ensaneermg a subject 
lu which India probablv affords greater opportunities of experience 
than England- An arrangement has recently been made by '^hich 
Indian students who hav e qualified as Civil Engineers from Bniish 
Colleges (as well as from Indian Colleges) are given a year s prac- 
tical training on State Railways in India 'Die student '^ho in 
England would generallv have had to pay the usual premium of 109 
guineas, receives a stipend of Rs 100 per mmisem whiio tra-mnu in 
India. 


(c; En^ineennp Colleges 

In India in 1921 there were onlv four Government technical 
institutions of collegiate rank — the four engineering colle.re=; at Rurki, 
Goirdv, Sibpur and Poona- Two more enuineennir coll^^e^ tip — p 
add^d Thp 3Iaf lagan CoRp^e of Engiuperinu "^a- 

oppopd at 3IogIialpnra near Lahore, m 1929 -as f^-tablisn^Tti 
provide training in mochamcal and electrical enumeermu The col 
l^-re training ls given m conjunc-tion with praehcal trainin'^ m th- 
^loghalpura wo'-ksbopi: of the North-lVeuem Eailwav Tae h’rhei 
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classes are designed to produce qualified mechanical and electrical 
engineers , the lo'sver classes tram mechamcs and electricians Those 
in the upper classes spend three rears in college and then receive 
hvo years’ workshop trammg in the railway workshops The 
mechanics and electricians’ classes combine workshop duties as 
apprentices with college training throughout their five years’ period, 
spending apprommatelv one-quarter of their time in college classes 
The competition for entry in both classes has been keen 

The Bihar School of Engmeenng which formerlv aimed at the 
training of siihordinate civd engineers and included artisan classes 
was raised to the status of a college m 1924 and secured affiliation to 
the Patna University The college m addition to its civil engineering 
classes maintains subordinate classes and an artisan class and trams 
mechamcal apprentices It has had to co'pe with some difficulty m 
recruiting its superior staff, which bv 1927 had not reached the full 
complement, and the candidates for the mechanical apprentices class 
have proved somewhat defective m quality But the provision of 
facilities for higher education has met a real need and there has been 
a big demand for entrv to the higher classes It is interestmg to note 
that although engmeermg colleges with one exception, are not 
supervised bv Departments of Industries, the organization of the 
new colleges in Bihar and the Punjab was the work of these Depart- 
ments 

Changes have also taken place m the emstmg colleges The 
Rurki, Gumdy and Sibpur colleges have all contracted their scope 
with a consequent reduction m numbers, and greater power to con- 
centrate on the lines of teaching for which the colleges were primarilv 
intended Rurki ceased to giie traimng in mechanical and electrical 
engmeenng in 1923, after a fncultv of engineering which has attracted 
large numbers, had been established m the Benares Hindu Umversity 
the college thus returned after manv vears to its ongmal purpose 
the trammg of civil engmeers In Gumdv and Sibpur subordmate 
classes have been ehmmated, provision for those who formerlv entered 
these classes havmg expanded elsewhere In Sibpur the minmg 
classes have been closed as higher education m th7<; branch is now 
available at Dhanbad The question of estabhshmg a College of 
Engmeermg m the Central Provmces was considered bv a provmcial 
Committee on Toeational Trammg , but thev found that there was 
an insufficient demand to lustifv its estabbshment 

(d) Specialized insiifviwns 

Two further Government mstitutions of collegiate rank have 
been cstabhshed smee the Reforms The scheme for a Technological 
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Institute at CnMTipoie dates fiom the Naim Tal Conference of 1907 
The scheme framed bj that conference contemplated a dnision of 
the Institute between Canupoic and Rurki , tlie Cawnporc branch 
supplying a training in chemical industiies (and latei in textiles) 
while the Rurki branch nould gne a training in ^a^lous tjpas of 
engineeiing A technological dcpaitmcnt mIucIi Mas designed to 
include cotton technolog\ Mas opened in the Thomason College, 
Ruiki, but, as alieadv stated, it proied a failure Classes m tex- 
tiles Mere held for some time at Rmki but Mere finally closed m 1920 
The CaMTipoie Institiile began work in 1920, the intention at this 
time being to make it piiiely an institute for reseaich But it was 
decided m 1921 on tbe ad\ice of an expeit Committee to combine 
technological training Mith reseaich, and courses were openedin 
general chemical research, oils and leather A course in sugar is no^v- 
being started The election of peimanent buildings was substantially 
assisted by siibsciiptions oifeicd in response to an appeal by Sir 
Harcourt Biitlei, wliose name the Institute bears The pupils leceixe 
a preliminarj training in lucehnnical engineeiing , tins has been pro 
Mded at Liicknou, pending the equipment of an engineeiing Mmrk- 
shop in the Institute, and is designed to assist pupils to qualify as 
managers of large works or to start on business on their omti account 
Practical work is included m the course The enrolment is SO 
students Candidates are Milling to come at their own expense from 
other provinces, but not a single student from the United Pionnces 
has yet enteied without a stipend 

The Directoi of Industries in the United Provinces, writing in 
October 1927, gnes the following paiticulars of the subsequent 
careers of the students “ Out of the total numbei of 33 students 
who completed their training in Mai, 1925, 1926 and 1927, seienteen 
are earning over Rs 33,000 a leai, five have staited their own busi- 
ness, three have obtained oieisias scholarships after lieing employed, 
four haa e either had posts oi have been offered employment Onli 
four are unemploi ed ’ ’ Most of the appointments ha\ e been gfi'eii 
by European firms and the students liaie in some cases been given 
posts formerly held by trained Europeans 

The Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad was opened at the end 
of 1926 The proposal to establish a School of Mines was first mooted 
in 1914 and was evamined and supported by the Industrial Commis- 
sion In 1921 the project was complete and a Principal wus re 
craited But the scheme Mas suspended on the recommendation of 
the Indian Retrenchment Committee and it Mas not until 1924 that 
funds were available for construction the preliminarj expenses m 
respect of buildings and equipment amounted to about 19 lakhs of 
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rupees The School is intended to act as a training ground for 
j\Iining Engineers and Geologists A thiee years’ course leads to a 
Ceitificate in coal-niimng, metallifeious mining or geology and a 
four years course to a Diploma in mining engineermg or in geology 
In addition to receivmg full instruction in theory the student is 
trained to use his hands and mind in the manipulation of tools and 
machines and in the conduct of operations He is giyen ample 
opportunity of becoming famihar with mining operations and geologi- 
cal formations and is also required to undertake practical work in a 
mine or geological field woi k during each long yacation The College 
IS supernsed by a Goyeming Kody responsible to the Goyemment 
of India who defray all its expenses The entries are limited to 50 
annually under a system which secures some yacancies for eyery 
promnce , a considerable proportion of the students are in receipt of 
scholarships from pioyineial Groyemments or the Goyemment of 
India The entrance examination attracts a large number of can- 
didates , an interesting feature hitherto has been the keenness of 
competition from the Punjab, a proyince which has few mines and 
the success of Punjabi candidates in securing admission 

Specialized technological training of an adranced character is 
also giyen in the Bengal Tanning Institute which was established as 
the Calcutta Research Tannery in 1919 and was placed on a per- 
manent basis in 1925 The course coyers two years and the subjects 
taught include the principles of leather manufacture and analytical 
chemistry as applied to the manufacture , with these are combined 
the actual manufacture of leather at the demonstration tannery and 
laboratory work in leather A preference is giyen to science gra- 
duates and those who liaye passed the intermediate science standard 
but the educational tests are relaxed for those who bare a connection 
with the industry There has been keen competition for the ayailable 
places and the anxiety of youths of the educated middle class to 
obtain the trainimr offered is a remarkable testimony to the extent to 
which the limitations imposed on this class by relicnous and social 
custom in respect of employment haie broken down in Bengal 

In the important iron and steel industry a yaluable technological 
training is now giyen m the Jamshedpur Teclmical Institute This 
was started in 1921 by the Tata Iron and Steel Company in co- 
operation with the Bihar and Orissa Goyemment an initial grant of a 
lakh of rupees was made by the Goyemment of India The institution 
proyides a sound theoretical training in metallurgy and other subjects 
along with a thorough practical training in the iron and steel works 
of the Company The course lasts for three years and students haye 
exceptional prospects of employment at the end of their course 
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CHAPTER VI 

Technical Education (contd ) and Industrial Education 


[Note. — The terms ‘ technical education ’ and ‘ industnal education ’ are 
looselj used uhnt is dcicnbed ji= a technical school in one proimce would 
bo classified hs an industrial school in another , and eien inthin the same 
pronnce there hni e been cases of a ' technical school ’ in one distnct giving 
lirtciseh the same tr iimng lu. an ‘ indnstrial school ’ m another The enperts 
seem to be ngiced tlint theic is a distinction between the two classes of 
education, hut thci differ on iht question of how the division should be 
made, and it is probable (hat in exact boimdarj -line cannot bo drann 
It IS toincnient hui’c and lollows a fairlj common piactice to restrict 
‘tecliiiRnl ednciition ’ to education, hoi\c\cx elementai’j it may be, mainly 
or cviluMieh diitclcd to (be moic oi-ganized branches of industry, eg, 
engiiH'eiing, mimiig, and to regiud ns ‘industnal cdinatioii’ training, of 
bon ever high a standard, directed to unorganized branches of industry 
such as ciafts and cottage industiics Schools uhich, although engaged 
111 iiidu'^tiinl education, '■o defined, also iiiwide teclmienl ediieation have 
been (rented ns teclmicnl '-chools, but the propel cl i-sihiatiou of some schools 
lb not tree from doubt J 


(a) Technical schools 

The period under reiiew hns seen a distinct advance m the pro- 
vision of technical schools, but progress m different piovinces has 
been by no means even. In Bengal tliere was m 1920 only one higher 
technical school, the Ahsamilla School of Engineering at Dacca, 
This school has expanded consideiabl) and two important new 
teclmical schools have been opened The Kanchiapaia Technical 
School began in 1922 Constructed bj the Bengal Goveinment, it 
IS maintained m co-operation with the Eastern Bengal Railway The 
ordinary course lasts for six years, dui mg winch prachcal trammg 
m the workshops is accompanied by theoretical tranung m the school , 
the latter occupies about a quaiter of the apprentices’ time The 
school also prepares appi entices foi further study for the profession 
of mechanical engmeei at Sibpur The Calcutta Technical School 
IS designed to give a good theoretical training to lads who are eon- 
cuirently reeeivmg practical training in various trades and industries 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood The project was prepared by a 
Committee m 1920 and Government acqiured a site at a cost of 
lakhs m 1921 But financial strmgencv prevented progress for some 
tune and the school began m 1926, when it absorbed the evening 
classes of an existing aided school The school is under the control 
of a Qovermng Body, substantial grants being made by Government 

( 46 ) 
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Another new development since 1920 is the constitution of a Hoard 
of Control for Apprenticeship Training, formed in 1921, ninth pro 
pares sjllabuses for training and conducts annual fsaminations for 
apprentices, and an e-^amination for a Diploma in Mtthanied and 
Electneal Engineering 

In Bihar and Orissa since the reforms a large projiortion of tlu 
funds available for the Lidiestncs Department has been <onstantlv 
devoted to technical education and snbslantia) progress has hern 
achieved Eefertnce has alreadv been made to the conversion of the 
Bihar School of Engineering (the onlj higher technical sthooj in 
the provnnee in 1921) into an Engineering College and to the starting 
of the Jamshedpur Technical Inslitution The Orissa Scliool of 
Engineering was opened in 1923 with classes for lower subordinat' 
engineers and artisans In 1925 it was raised to the full civnl tngi- 
neenng class and in 1927 a mechanical apprentice department v as 
mtroduced In North Bihar the Tirhut Technical Institute vas 
opened in 1925 It includes a leather working class, a mceliamcal 
apprentices’ class and an artisan class and has already proved very 
popular A number of firms have agreed to take students for practical 
training A third addition to the technical schools is the Ranchi 
Technical School which was raised to that status m 1926 aftir a 
useful career as an mdustnal school catenng mainlj for abonginal 
students The mechanical apprentices’ classes, which were consti- 
tuted in that year, received, like the older classes, more application -v 
for admission than could be granted, and the passed students of this 
institution are absorbed in employment vuthout ranch difficultj The 
same period has seen the estabbsbment of the Jaraalpur Technical 
Institute, which is now maintained bv the Railway Board in conjunc- 
tion with the Provnncial Government The course here is for three 
months annually over a period of five jears, and East Indian Railwaj 
apprentices from several centres attend it in batches 

Reference has been made, in connection nth the decision to 
keep technical and industrial education in Bombaj under the Educa- 
tion Department, to the Committfe which investigated the subject 
in that Presidency in 1921-22 The Committee was instructed to 
inquire into the existing position and to draw up a comprehensive 
scheme for the future needs The rainontj put forward an extremeh 
comprehensive scheme involvung additional capital and reeornn'g 
expenditure amounting to about four crores of rupees in the follovung 
ten years, the majontv were much less optimistic rermrdinr^ th^ 
demand for technical instruction and the techmcally instructed but 
made a numb^'r of proposals for reorganization But financial 
Ftnngcncv made imm^'diate advance difficult and from 1924 the Local 
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GoAermuent adopted a policy of postponing the claims of teclmical 
and uidustiial education in favour of primaiy education No nev 
technical schools liaie been opened The tivo existing schools tlm 
College of Enguieering AVoilcshop at Poona, A\hieh A\as re-organizeii 
and the E C Technical Institute at Alunedabad hate more than 
doubled the nimibei of their mipils between 1920 and 1927 The chief 
step taken to encourage higher technical education nas the assistance 
gnen at a critical tune to tlie Tietoiia Jubdee Teclmical Institute 1 1 
Bombav Tins institution nhich is a central teclinologic<il institute 
attractmg pupils from all cier India found itself in serious financial 
difiiculties in 1922 Jlaiuh as a lesidt of grants from the BombaA’ 
GoTerument amounting to Its 6,80 000 it iras able to complete its neiv 
buildings at BTculla to AAluih it moved m 1*123 and to offer facihtie^ 
for mauA more students It letenes an .luniial grant fiom the local 
GoAcrnment of Ks 1 25 000 

In Burma the Insein Technical Institute Avhich is the ouIa- higher 
technical school Avas entirelv re-organized m 1922 and its teaching 
IS noAv connected Avith the ongineering courses opened at Umversil' 
College Kangoon in 1*124 The Institute m addit.ou to providing 
for aitisans gives intenuednt** courses in cml engineering and in 
mechanical and electrical cAgineeiing and ingineering students from 
the Universitr attend the Tn^i tute for ji.ut of tin ir course The 
Institute has been enlarged m cAcrv irav and the numbers have risen 
from 101 in 1920 to 296 in 1927 Evening technical classts haAe also 
been organised m Kangoon in cm! mechinical and samtarv engineer- 
ing and budduig constiuc+ion and h.iAe proAed incna^ingh popular 

In iladras no neiv higher technical schools have been started 
and It has been decided to klo-c one of the tAvo cugineermg schools 
The JIadras Trades School Avas trau^feircd to permanent bmldmg'. 
in 1924 and placed on a permanent basis It proAudes courses Aary- 
ing from five to tAvo rears in subiects connected Anth the engineering 
and bnilchng trades and gives both theoretical and practical trauung 
Technological certificates arc giAcn m mechanical and electrical 
engineering Classes in printing have recentlv been added and there 
arc also preparatorv classes The numbers on the roll have nsen 
from 370 m 1920 to 63S in 1927 The KailAvav IVorks School at 
Peramlnir is an offshoot of the Trades School Instmction is given 
here to apprentices of the ^ladras and Sonthcm !lLahratta KailAvav 
by the stii^ of the Trades School, the KailAvav Companv meeting the 
cost The GoAernment Industrial Institute at ^fadura ivas reorga 
nized in 1920 and since then has given a five years course in metal 
AA-orkmg including foundrv and smithv Avork machine shop practice 
and the management of machinery There is also a full course in 
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vood ■working and short courses are gl^en in motor car dn'ving and 
mechanism. The nnmhers have risen from 49 in 1920 to S6 in 1927 
The Leather Trades Institute gne» technological instruction to a few 
students, but the demand for the training it gives has declined in 
recent years 

In the Punjab, no additions -were made to the number of technical 
schools But a "weaving factory has been practieallv completed 
Shahdara for the purpose of instructing graduates, matriculates and 
artisans in the management and use of power looms The pnmary 
arm of the institution •will be educational but it is intended that it 
should be worked as a commercial factory The Government Techni- 
cal School at Lahore has developed both in numbers and in teaching 
The demand for admission has been extremely been and the numbers 
ha've risen from 321 in 1920 to over 800 The Kasur Engineering 
School has also increased in numbers 

In the United Provinces the three technical schools at Lucknon 
Goralipur and Jhansi all date from before 1921 They ha^e all 
increa'^ed the number of their pupils and there has been a steady nse 
in their standards The first two schools have regular courses for 
both foremen mechanics and artisans hut cater pnncipalh for 
mechanics The Technical School at Jhansi gives theoretical instruc- 
tion to apprentices on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway The 
Textile School, opened m 1924 at Cawnpore, is mtended for training 
foremen for power-drrren textile mills It includes a fairh com- 
plete cotton spinning and weaving mi)], and also cotton gms Ijsc- 
tures are also given m mechanical engineering, mathematics and 
physics, and textiles A night class meets the needs of artisans m 
the local mills 

In Assam the Pnnee of "Wales Technical School, Jorhat, was 
opened m 1927 "with 93 pupils. It contains a class for mechanical 
apprentices, a motor mechanical class and a wood-working class In 
the Central Provinces the Engmeermg School at Xagpur has grown 
steadily m numbers, and arlditional classes have been opened both m 
the mechanical and m the civil engineering departments Both in 
Assam and m the Central Pronnees scholarships are systematically 
given to enable students to obtain higher technical education of the 
kind they require outside the province when facilities are not other- 
wue available, and this system is also followed in some respects bv 
other provinces Thus the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
and the Jictona Jubilee Institute, Bombay, have received scholars 
supported by several Governments and practicaUy aU provincial Gov- 
^ments glee scholarships tenable at the Indian School of limes 
Dhanbad Goeemments m some cases also contribute to the expenses 
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of institutions outside tlie pi oi nice to secure the admission of students 
from their pi evinces 

(h) Other forms of iiaintng 

For the coal mining industry, technical education of the school 
standard is provided in classes in the coal fields The classes "which 
are maintained at several centres by the Goveimnents of Bengal and 
Bihai and Orissa are held in the evenings and cover three years 
They supply instruction in mathematics and science, mechanical 
draiving, mining and geology and mining engineering The object 
is to enable educated employees to obtain certificates as mining 
managers Classes are also held for those aspiring to qualify as 
saidars these aie conducted in the lernaculai The si stem in both 
pro"\uuces was reorganized and improied in 1921, and a "nhole tmie 
lecturing staff has been engaged The depression in the coal mdustri 
has recently diminished the <iltend.incc and foi the uiipei classes there 
15, in Bihar and Orissa, a dearth of students with good educational 
qualifications But in 1926-27 there were over 500 on the roll of the 
vernacular class in Bdiar and Orissa alone 

The past few years have seen great developments of the ^stem 
of training apprentices m government factories and workshops As 
has been already indicated, the training of State railway apprentices 
IS in a number of cases undertaken m conjunction "mth government 
tcchmcal colleges or schools There are other training schemes on 
the railways for example the Great Indian Penmsula Eailwav at 
Bombay trains apprentices who receive technical instruction at the 
Victoria Jubilee Institute Valuable traming m prmting is given 
in presses mined bv the Goiiinraeut of India and proiincial Goicrn- 
menls Apprentices haie been trained in ordnance factories for some 
time and a compreliensu e schv,me of training coicrmg all the militari 
ordnance and clothing factories has recently been approved Under 
tins scheme traimng is provided for student apprentices, trade 
apprentices, special apprentices and boy artisans The student 
apprentices who form the highest class receive a theoreti- 
cal and practical training designed to fit them for trades reqmring 
a general engineering education Trade apprentices are given a 
thorough knowledge of one trade but are also giien oiiportimilics of 
acquiring knowledge of allied trades while special apprentices are 
framed in highly specialized trades such as tanning and the manu- 
facture of harness and saddlery The ordinary penod of training 
for an apprentice is five years and the niavinium number is fixed at 
230 ProMsion IS also made for a four ycar> course both theoretical 
and practical, for boy artisans, preference being gnen in selecting 
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these to sons of Morkmen emploj'cd m the facloues The annual co,l 
of the scheme is estimated at o\cr 2\ lakhs of rupees, and hoslcE are 
to be eonstiueted for apprentices at two ordnance factories at an 
initial cost of over 2^ lakhs 

(o) Indmittal Schools 

With \erj few exceptions, (lie technical colleges and schools m 
India aic controlled by Qoiernments oi by bodies on which Goierii 
ments are represented But mdiistiial education is giien b\ three 
types of agency Some schools are maintained and conti oiled by 
Goverruiient, othei-s by local authorities, c g , district boards, and 
others bj private authorities, eg , nussionary bodies and indiiiduals 
Most of the schools that are not uiaiiilaiued by Go\einment aie in 
receipt of goiemment aid and are supenised in some degiee bj 
government inspectors Discussing the thiee classes, the last iium- 
queniual report on pubUc instruction in the United Proiinccs 
observes — 

“ In equipment and efliciency oi working those which are 
maintained bj Goiernment stand first , following them 
are institutions maintained by non ofiBcial denomina- 
tional organizations such as missionary bodies and 
orphanages with industrial classes , the schools main- 
tained by local boards come last, mainly because they 
receive less personal attention and supenision fiom 
mcmbci's of the board than the denominational institu- 
tions do from their managers ” 

Aided schools, if less efiicient, cost Government less to maintain, and 
the question of the most profitable channel for expenditine — Gov- 
ernment schools or aided schools — is one on which the practice of 
Local Governments indicates considerable divergence of views 

The Ministry of Industries in the Punjab in a resolution of 1923 
stated “ It has long been recognized that the maintenance by Local 
Bodies of industrial schools which are partly financed by Govern- 
ment grants-m aid is an uneconomic and inefBcient means of advancing 
Industrial Education ” And as soon as funds permitted, the Punjab 
Goiemment embarked on a systematic policy of provincializing the 
schools controlled bj^ District Boards and Munieipabties Nearly all 
the schools have been taken oier by Government on a system by which 
the charges falling on the local body are reduced by 20 per cent each 
year until they disappear The Delhi School has also been transferred 
from the Municipality to the Administiation In 1920 there were in 
the Punjab and Delhi nine industnal schools, all owned by local 
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bodies, -rtitb 1,200 scholars In 1927 only one of these icinamed nndei 
a local body, and there ’«ere 18 GoA'ernment industrial scliools A\itli 
about 2,600 scholars These schools concentrate, for the most part, 
on carpentr 3 ' and metal A\ork Another addition to tlie list of Go\- 
ernment industrial scliools in the Puniab is a small school foi the 
blind at Lahore There is also a GoAcmment zeuaua school for 
AAomen and giils, ■uhich A\as foimcil} vei^ sinall and has non o\cr 
100 pupils A school for llindu and Sikh Avomcn and girls stalled 
111 1921 in a building ino\idcd b^ the late Sir Gauga Earn and has 
piOAcd popular 

The Central Weaving Institute at Amritsar has been dc\ eloped 
out of a small iicaMiig school In 1920 21 nhen classes foi educated 
students Averc begun, there A\cie 23 students , m 1926 27 thcie Aicrc 
66 and the Institute has t.ikcn an actnc pait m the actiAitics 
associated Aiith the improA'cment of the haudloom ludiislrA I'hc 
four otlici AvcaA'ing schools Avcie absorbed bj the industiial schools 
in 1925 

Solcetrd pupils fiom the ludiistri.il schools go on to the 5IaAo 
School of Art L.dioie, in Ailiich the elemental \ set I ion nas iceciith 
climiii.ited The '•cliool non ( oncentrates on uhaiu'id norK in art 
indiistiies 111 Aihicli it has long-established iiiuitnlioii Tno non 
instirutions giMiig a specialized training arc the (tnAdimunt Inslitutc 
of DACing and Calico Printing at Shahdnra and the Gocciniiiont 
llosicn Institute at Ludhiana The former Avhich replaced a small 
clAcing school contains a model clACing fnctorc and had 66 ‘•tudent^ in 
1926 27 , the lattei A\hich began A\ork in 1926 has classes both for 
iiiatiiculatcs and for artisans 

In the United ProAinccs the policy has been to encourage aided 
schools and at the same time to increase eredh the niiiii- 
ber of GoAcrnnicnt schools The nimibcr of prnate aided schooK 
mamtaincd for the most part b\ Hindu Muslim and Christ i.iii 
religious organizations has risen from 33 to 74 bf'tween 
1921 and 1927 but onh about h ilf-a-doren of the-e tan claim more 
tliim 30 pupils The starting of schools In" local bodie- is n n-'V 
dcAclopment in the proAince there vrere no sudi schools m 1^21 •’nd 
there Aiere 13 in 1927 Simultaneouslv substantial proan v- In'- b 'U 
made in the multiplication and croAitli of Go\emiiient indu '- d si 
schools The sthooK concentrate on one mdiistn tbi indin'rA 
seleeleil benm as a rule one A'lncb is Aieorous m di" h-aba Ti 
centre of instruction for the hindloom AveaAiu" indu-tr i- *' V. f ■ 
imr Tii'-titute at Penare'- ■"bieh has ndA"ineid ilas-v ^ fo- jrt.-j- iv-v* 
senior and pinior clnsscv and arti-<in cla-s.'v -nd aU' le-ci/c-- b ’ 
manufacture There are sex small GoAemmsm Aveacan^ L 
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There ■were formerly a number of peripatetic rreaving schools but 
these were closed on the recommendation of a committee which 
examined their norking in 1921 A n caving and cotton printing 
school has recently been opened at Bulandshahr and the Dj emg 
and Printing School at Gawnpoie, which trains both foreman djers 
and artisans, has tiebled its numbers in the last se\cn \ears 

To the two leather working schools at Cawnpore and jMcenit one 
was added m 1925 aU these schools give a two jcai-s’ course The 
Wood- working Institute at BaieiUj and the Carpentry School at 
Allahabad have grown steadilj'- both haie courses foi two and three 
year's in various branches of woodworking and in upliolstcn and 
advanced courses for teachers and othei's who have passed throiigli 
ordmai-j’- courses Two new' caipcntii schools Irnic been opened at 
Nairn Tal and Pj’iiiabad Other Goieininent schools rccentlv opened 
include a luctnl-working school at Aligarh, a brassivnie scliool at 
Beuaies and an ebony-working school at Nagiiia A needlework school 
for gills at Lucknow was closed m 1922-23 The School of Arts and 
Ciaflb at Lucknow has a few' pupils studMiig hue art and gnes 
training to a huge number ni indubtiinl aits Of tlie 20 Goicin 
ment iiidub-trial selioolb m existence hi 1927 all but bcicii were 
opened after 1921 The total number of pupils in Goiernment 
industrial schoolb (excluding tlic model weaving schools in wluch 
the number 8 have always been small) was about 1,100 m 1927 which 
IS about double tbo numbers of sex en j eni-s befoi e 

In Bengal there were, apart from the xveaving schools, at the 
hegmmiig of the period three industrial scliools owned bx Goxern- 
ment , a fourth was taken ox'ei from a local board m 1922 These 
schools give a training in several blanches of industry, carpeutrx' 
and blaeksmithy work being included in evei'j' case The provincial 
Retrencliment Committee observed in this connection “ Govermnent 
schools are not only uunecessarj but absorb so large a share of the 
available pubhc funds that other schools are likelj' to leceix'e insuffi- 
cient support ” They accordingly recommended that the schools 
should be handed ox'ci to district boaids The recommendation xvas 
not accepted, but the Local Government adopted a pohej of starting 
new schools only on a giant m-aid basis The Director of Industries 
discussing this policy in lus report for 1926 obserx'ed “ The position 
is unsatisfactoiy from evei-y pomt of view and there seems to bo no 
hope of substantial progress m techmeal education unless cither Gov- 
ernment itself shoulders the burden or local bodies tap new sources 
of revenue ” No school was opened by a local board during the 
period, but there has been an increase m the number of schools under 
private management, and a large addition to the number of tbeir 
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scholars In 1926 the Director of Industiies leported that the Gov- 
ernment schools were not liaining students how to make a single 
saleable article except the roughest products of the ^^llage carpenter 
and that the goal of turning out fii-st class craftsmen had been 
entirely missed Since that date the reorganization of the schools 
has been taken in hand The number of their pupils in 1927 stood 
at about the same figure as in 1921 

On the uthei hand the Government of Bengal have adopted a 
policy of inci easing the number oi weaving schools The obieet is 
to provide in every district at least one centre of instiuclion in 
weaving and m larger districts tuo Thus the number of distrret 
weanng schools was raised from six to eight in 1926 and the number 
of peripatetic training centres, which stood at eight in 1921, had 
reached 26 by the end of 1926 All these institutions are attached to 
the Central Wearing Institute at Seiampore which trains teachers in 
weaying and also equips students to set up and manage small weaving 
and dyeing factories The higher course was extended to three r ears 
in 1920 There is also an artisans’ class lasting a roar Female 
classes, whicli were started by the Young Women’s Chiislian Associa- 
tion rvith Goreinment aid in 1921 were taken orer bv Gor eminent m 
1922 and are affiliated to the Institute Other activities of the 
Institute are mentioned elsewhere An entirely new institution is 
the Silk Weaving and Dveing Institute at Berhampoie whicli opened 
in 1927 with 60 pupils 

In Bihar and Orissa the Ranchi Industrial School, an industrial 
school at Phulbani, a wearung school at Bihar and apprentices clas.ses 
m the Dehn Canal Workshops are old institutions , ns has been 
nliendr slated the Inigesi of (hose the Ranchi School rvas raised to 
the status of a technical school m 1926 Tlircc nerv nwtitiites bare 
been started during the period The Bhagalpur Silk Institute hen.in 
work m 1921-22 and was mored to a nerv building of its orm in 3^29 
The Cottage Industries Institute at Gulznrbngh r\ns opened in 392") 
its actmtics hare corered a large number of industries inf'ludiiiir 
cotton rr oaring, droing lametta wearing durrr and carpet iiiakiiitr 
knittiny tov-inaking The Wool Weariny Institute at Gnrn st.irief] 
ns a demonstration factorr* and is norv luaintaincrl for ediictfioinl 
jnirposes These institutes follow the iiNinl iii'-titiite jilaii end tlnir 
actirnties are not eonfined to tuition ther are rc-ponsihle lor the 
stimulation in rarious mvs of the Industrie.-, to rrliicli thev roUto and 
some of their other actiritics mil be noticed later The Blng-ilp ir 
Silk Institute, the most successful of the three --o far had pupil- 
m 3927 the Coltagi' Tndnstries Institute had 13 and the Wool W» ar ii " 
Institute 39 Gla-.si.s hare aKo been started for ui'-tnicfion in t’u 
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use of dohbies with handlooms at Ranchi and DIadhuhani A cla^s to 
teach book-binding and composing ivork has been opened in tb? 
Golzaroagh Government Press Local boards ovm no technical or 
indn-i'^nal schr-oLs m this province, but some ha\e under consideration 
proposal' for opening indnsirial schools Aided mdnstnal '^bools 
are small and not very numerous, bnt they include all the female 
pnpiLs m receipt of framing m craft® 

In Dfadras industrial education has Iniherto been left almrst 
entire! V to private authorities as;isted bv grant s-m aid Apart from 
the m®tiintions mentioned in the previons chapter, the onlv Govern- 
ment school offering mdnstnal education to the public is the Textile 
Institnte Opened m I9A2 and placed on a permanent footing in 
1925 the Institnte provides the usual two courses — a supervisors 
course lastmg two year® and an amsans’ conr®e of one vear In 
addition to m®micnon m handloom weaving it teache® dyem" and 
hlock-pnntmg and mamtam® a ho®ierv section and a museum 

The aided sebooLs numbering 57. with the exception of one 
owned hr a local hodv are earned on under pnvate management 
Christian tmssions have been particnlarlv active m this direction and 
specml attention has been given to craft mstmction for girls The 
regulation of the-'C school® ap{i°ar® to have been more svstematic than 
m other provinces a whole-t me Inspector of Indnsmal Schools snper- 
vL®es them on behalf of Government and a reasonably eSaent 
standard is maratamed. Bnt they are unevenly dL®tTTbnted throngh- 
ont the Presidency and the Madras Committee on Industrial " and 
Technical Education of 1922-23 recommended that Government should 
as funds pemiit open model industrial schools m certain areas Pro- 
posals for the establLsbment of three such schools were prepared m 
1927 

In Burma the Saunders TTeaving Institute at Amarapnra, which 
formerlv taught onlv artisan® mtrodneed advanced classes m 1923 
and has about donbled its numbers ®mce 1920 It is al®o responsible 
for extra-®cho]s®tjr worl- m asMstme' the handloom mdudry Tram- 
mn m dvemg and carpentrv is al®o mven Two new mdnstnal 
school® have been opened a lacqner and carpenTrv school at Panan 
where the lac/jner mdn®trv xc weD-establisbed and a potterv school at 
Insem --bere lads who have already served a term with master 
potter= are given a more advanced trammg There cs onlv one aided 
pnvate techmeal and mdnsmal school m the provmce, district 
fund® have been n®ed from tnne to tune to start weavms schools, bnt 
these have hitherto had ®hort lives 

In Assam the older institutions comprise the mdnstnal schools 
at SMUong and Kohima and the Shillong 'Weavmg School These 
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three mstitiitions lointlv hnd onlv 49 pupils in 1927 and an industrial 
school at Tura winch was opened in 1919 was closed in 192G The 
School of Handicraft- at S^lhot winch staried in 1923 has been more 
successful It has two courses of fhiee wears’ each in wood-workinir 
and metal-working and had 72 pupils m 1927 The Go\ernment 
"WcaTing Institute at Gaiihati which has gnen instruction to artisans 
since 1920, opened highci classes m 1923 , these attracted more appli- 
cants than could be admitted and the jias-cd pupils hate done well 

In the Central Pro\iuccs there were two Go\ eminent industrial 
schools at the beginnimi of the period — the School of Handicrafts at 
Xagpur and the Eobert-on School at Jubbulpore To these have 
been <idded a School of Handicrafts at Akola started in 1922 and a 
small leather tanning school at Xagpur started m 1925 

Apart from the wealing schools the onh industrial school belong- 
ing to the Gm eminent of Domb -i i- in the '-ehool of Vrt at Rombai 
where the Real Art IVorL-hops gi\e in-.tniction in cabinet makinir 
and stoiK' c.ining metal work house decoration and carjnt weaiang 
Three industiial schools foi criminal lubes wire opened b\ Goiern 
menf dunner Hie peiiod The numbei of other industrial schools lias 
remained fairlv constant 


(d) Stipends 

In addition to pro'vading facilities for industrial and technical 
education it has been necessarr in some areas to pronde stipends for 
the ]iupils on a liberal «eale For exanijile in Bengal in 1926 ovei 
60 per cent of the pupils attendinsr Go\ eminent technical and indus- 
trial schools were in receipt of stipends In the majoritr of provinces 
stipends are gnen to a substantial proportion of the students Efforts 
were made m some eases to reduce the stipends In Beniral on the 
recommendation of the ]iromneial i etrenehmeut committee who were 
impressed hi the fact that in the preceding vear there weie 2 000 
applications for admission to the Serampore Weaving Institute the 
Local Government abolished stipends and free studentships at that 
institution The effect was instantaneous the upper class secured 
onlv SIX students m the following vear and the orders had to be 
TCM^ed In Berar scholarships in one Government school and one 
aided school were halved “ in order to educate the parents in their 
diitv of gnang their sons superior technical instruction.” The 
parents dechned to be educated in this fashion, recruitment was 
adverselv iffected and the policv had to be reversed. 15 vacancies 
reserved for students without scholarships m one school were unfilled 
An interesting experiment is being made m connection with the Svihef 
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Seliool of Handicrafts Tvhere stipends tvere sanctioned for six rears 
from the start and are to be abobshed in 1929 

The need for such stipends arises mainly from the fact that it is 
difiScnlt for the arhsan classes to lose the supplementary earnings of 
their hors. The position in manv areas is sot out m the followinc; 
extract from a recent resolution of the Government of the Lnited 
Provinces, (wliere stipends are fairly numerous) — 

*' Nearlv all Government schools are free But even so 
artisans are not generallv vnUing to send their children 
to school TTithout the help of stipends The Government 
have hitherto acquiesced in the position and by offering 
small snms for subsistence are helpuig the poorer parents 
to release their sons from the post of subsidiarv wage 
earner m order that technical training may double their 
earning power But as the value of the technical schools 
comes to be more generaUv recognized, the proportion of 
stipendiarv students ought to deereasa” 

A further factor which adds to the need for stipends m some cases is 
the enhancement m the economic value of the pupil which results from 
even an incomplete course Some schools have suffered severelv from 
pupils leaving before their training was complete because they were 
sufficiently trained to earn what appeared to them to be an adequate 
salarv It should also be remembered that the work turned out in 
a good industrial school has some economic value 

Stipends are also required in some cases to attract pupils from 
the educated classes Here the difficultv is not prunanlv economic, 
for parents who wdl pav to secure for their bovs a hterary education 
which gives poor prospects of a career frequentlv expect stipend'^ 
to he given at technical schools whose pnpds have excellent prospects 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Onssa m particular, it is said 
to he difficult to attract the best tvpe of student, and complaints are 
frequent that technical education is regarded bv parents as suitable 
onlv for those who are not good enough for anything ehe But if 
the social prejudices agamst manual labour have nowhere entirelv 
disappeared the advance of puhhc opinion has combined with economic 
pressure on the middle classes to produce a steadv improvement in 
recent vears In the biggest cities there is generally keen competi- 
tion to enter institutions which are effiaentlv equipped to meet the 
demands of industrv, and students from some provinces particnlarlv 
Bengal are prepared if necessarv to go far afield and to meur con- 
siderable expense m obtaining a training at institutions which find it 
difficult to attract local students 



CHAPTER Vn. 


The Development of Cottage Indnstnes 

It IS a platform, commonplace that the cottage mdustnes of India 
are dead or di mg and that their resuscitation is a primary duty of 
Departments of Industries These departments haie played an 
extremely impoitant part in assisting the cottage industrialist , but 
those irho are acquainted inth the facts do not speak of then work as 
resuscitation or revnal, for the simple reason thatthebehef that cottage 
industries generally are moribund is not founded on fact With the 
possible exception of China, no countrv can show such actiTitv in 
respect of cottage mdustnes as India and there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to 3 ustify the conclusion that there has been anv general deebne 

Some mdustnes it must be admitted, aie unable to face competi- 
tion from the factories This is notonouslv the ease with cotton 
spinning by baud The political movements of 1921-23 were accom- 
panied bv the preaching of a lexnal of the spmnmg-wheel as a 
Eohent of India’s troubles , and under this stimulus some spasmodic 
actnitj v-as shown Industries Depairments m one or two cases 
cndea\oured to popularize an lmpro^ed chaiUia but the hand- 
spmnmg moA ement was doomed to failure because m their eftorts to 
secure better utibzahon of the spare tune of the poor, the leaders 
selected an industiw m which the cottage woiker fought the miUs on 
such entirely uneven tei ms as to make his remunei ation phenomenally 
small 

With handloom weamng, bv far the most impoitant of India’s 
cottage industries, the position is entirely different Whatever may 
be its history m the future, the prevaibng impression that its best 
days are long past is entirely erroneous It can be estabhshed bevond 
dispute that in the period iindei review more cloth was produced by 
handloom weanng in Indn than in ani correspondmg period for 
which we ha^e statistical information , and while acknowledgment 
must be made of the stimulus gl^en to the mdustry by the pobtieal 
movement m favour of hand-woven cloth, it appears to be the case 
that, at present at anv rate, the handloom weaver can more than hold 
his own against the imUs in simple economic competition The follow- 
ing paragraphs contain a verv bnef account of activities which have 
played an important part in making this possible 

The Industrial Commission laid emphasis on the distinction be- 
tween trades such as that of the carpenter and the blacksmith which 

{ 67 ) X 
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are earned on principallj" as crafts and cottage industnes such as 
handloom vreaving 'which compete ■with organized industnes In the 
former case success depends on manual destenty and a knowledge 
oi the craft , this must ordinarily be acquired in >outh, and can be 
taught in an mdustnal school But in the latter case the problem 
IS different The main difficulty does not lie in the acquisition of 
skill , such skiU as is necessary can e.asilv be acquired Success 
depends on commercial factors rather than on dextenty , it depends 
on the use of the best appliances, on attention to design on marketing 
The adult m'ost be assisted as ■well as the child, and education takes 
a different meaning and different forms 

Fixed weaving schools have their value and, as the preceding 
chapter has sho'wn, the number of these has steadily increased But 
experience has sho'wn that demonstration in the wea'\ers’ villages is 
more effective than the education of the weavers’ children at a fixed 
centre and it is on demonstrational methods that attention has been 
m ainl y concentrated The methods of training weavers at home have 
differed from province to pro'vince In some areas schools have been 
set up which differed from the fixed schools mainlv m the fact that 
thev moved at intervals to fresh areas very commonly demonstration 
has been effected hv means of small parties especially formed for the 
purpose For example m Bombay demonstrations have been effected 
by a two-loom method, the demonstrator working for six months m 
a centre with one loom while any local weaver can secure instruction 
on the other In several provinces schools — fixed or peripatetic — 
are combmed 'with demonstration parties 

In Madras where two demonstration parties were at work in 
1914, five parties were organized m 1920-21, eight were at work bv 
1921-22 and ten in 1922-23 fhe number has since been reduced to 
five as success has been acfaieced to such an extent as to require 
a smaller number IVea'ving is taught to weavers’ children m a num- 
ber of aided mdustnal schools In Bombay m addition to mne 
wea'ving schools moved from tune to time as circumstances required, 
nme demonstration parties were at work in 1926 The number of 
weaving schools was reduced to four in 1927 In Bengal m addition 
to the eight fixed weaving schools there were m 1926 26 peripatetic 
schools of which IS were ei.ta'ilished for the first time m that rear 
In Bihar and Onssa in addition to maintaining a weaving school and 
establishmg the Cottage Industnes Institute for training'^m weaving, 
the Industnes Department has kept a number of demonstotion parties 
constantly ^at work , there were four penpatetic parties in 1921 and 
ten in 192/ In Assam two demonstration parties were onranized m 
1921 and a third m 1925 In the Central Provinces a special staff 
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lias TTorked continuously in the Milages popularizing new appbances 
In Burma demonstration paities were organized by the Saunders 
"Weaving Institute in 1924 and in 1926 six demonstrators were at work 
in different distncts In the United Provinces wheie, as in the 
Punjab, rehance has been placed mainlv on schools and the central 
Institute, a Committee which investigated the subject in 1922 found 
the schools m an unsatisfactorj- state The peripatetic schools were 
thereafter abolished and the model weaving schools oiganized since 
then are responsible for demonstration wlule aided weaving schools 
are bemg encouraged In the Central Proiinces, on the other hand, 
the work has been continuously entrusted with lerv satisfactory 
results to a special staff working in the i lUages and Government have 
opened no regular weaving schools In nearly all provinces extensive 
use has been made of exhibitions to displav the ad\ antages of improved 
methods The all-India Hand-weaiing Exhibition orgamzed at 
Patna at the end of 1921 with the co-operation of most of the Depart- 
ments of Industries was particularly successful But experience tends 
to show that to secure lasting success in anv centie demonstrations 
must be earned on there for a leasonably long period 

The first object aimed at by the organizations engaged in 
demonstration and education has been the popularization of the fl!y- 
shuttle in place of the handthrown shuttle This reform, which is 
sometimes effected on existing handlooms and sometimes by the substi- 
tution of fresh looms, is estimated by the experts to enable the weaver 
to add, Avithout extra effort and at an almost negligible cost, between 
40 per cent and 100 per cent to his rate of production, according to 
circumstances Experiments were made in Sladras as early as 
1902-5 in the use of the fly-shuttle and the first demonstration'party 
was organized there in 1905, while in several provinces efforts were 
made to popularize the fly-shuttle during or just after the war But 
the general spread of the fly-shuttle is a movement of the last few 
years and it has been responsible more than any other change for the 
improved production of handloom weavers The pioductive capacitw 
has in some areas increased so greatly as to produce marketing difB- 
eulties particularly in the less favourable marketing conditions which 
have marked the last j ear or two In some places wen ers, attributing 
correctly the increased production to the fly-shuttle have actually 
sought a remedy in the return to the old shuttle The change has- 
not been everywhere effected ivithout opposition in Chota Xagpiir 
an attempt was made to pass a resolution bovcotting those weaver' 
who took to fly-shuttle looms on the ground that thev could seU their 
cloth more cheaply and other weavers, weie unable to compete with 
them In iladras, opposition was offered by village money-lenders 
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-nho, fearing the attainment of independence bj the nea\ers, fixed 
so much lower rates for cloth woven with a fly-shnttle that the nearer 
was in some cases compelled to re\ert to the old shuttle A constant 
obstacle which is onli overcome bj patience has been the consen atism 
of the weaver Even where the child using the flj -shuttle is able to 
earn more than his father, the parent working at his side has not 
always been willing to change But if the work is still far from com- 
plete, the flv-shuttle has now got a footing nearh eierywhere and 
in many areas in which intensive work has been done the old shuttle 
IS practieaUv extmct Automatic looms are now being introduced 
in some places, but their comparatively high cost raises a difficult v 
which does not attend the introduction of the fiy-shuttle 

The increase of the rate of production of the wea\er has raised 
a fresh problem in that those carmng on the subsidiary processes — 
winding, warping, sizing, etc , bj village methods can no longei keep 
pace with him The introduction of machines for the preparatorj 
process is uneconomical so far as the individual weaver is concerned 
More than once Department of Industiies has devoted attention to the 
designing and introduction of warping and sizing machines worked 
by hand and suitable for smaU groups of weavers but it is not usually 
easy to secure the degree of co-operation necessary to secure the best 
results 

Vigorous efforts have also been made to enable the weaver to 
improve the qualitv of his output Generally speaking, it is in the 
sery coarse work and the very fine work that the handloom weaver 
can compete effectivelj and the indications suggest that fine work 
has the greater possibilities for huu m the future Efforts have been 
made in most provinces to introduce dobbies, which enable the weaver 
to produce cloth with patterned borders, and these have met with con- 
siderable success In the Cential Provinces where their sale on a sub- 
stantial scale dates from about 1920, 10,000 dobbies had been supphed 
hv the Industries Department m conjunction with local experts up 
to the end of 1926 A simple form of double bos sley for weaving 
cheek patterns with two shuttles has proved popular in several pro- 
vinces And fairlv general attention has been given to the introduc- 
tion of jacquard looms which enable the weaver to produce cloth with 
comparativelv elaborate designs 

In addition to convincing the weaver of the value of improved 
apphances it is generally necessary, if the best results are to be 
obtained, to assist m their supply Departments have therefore 
usually undertaken the supplv of apphances directly or- indirectly 
In many cases local carpenters have been taught to copy demonstra- 
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A cbnractcristic orgnniration m connection ivith the snsfcmntic 
de\eloiniient of hnndlooni McnMng is the central institute AJthough 
liie general ststcni in the \nnons proMncct; is ^crT far from unifonn 
the institutes l^n^c sboivn an increasing approtnmation to each other 
in method There are hom central institutes dcalintr ■with cotton 
MeaMiig in sc\on out of the nine major proMiices - prior to 3P20 three 
of these ■Merc not m oMstcncc and two confined their tnininc to arti- 
san': On the educational side all conduct two separate courses — one 
dcsigne<l to tram artisans to be competent wca\ers and the other 
dcsigiml to Inim student' to ae' as wcnMntr instnictors and demons- 
Irators and to emble them to initiate or supervise small bandloom fac- 
tories But the trammir of pupils is nonunllv onlv one of several 
functions of an institute The staff of the institute are generallv 
responsible both for Ibe superMsion of the weaMng schools and the 
organization of demonstrrtion parties throughout the proMuce And 
the\ have to devote ntterilion to the preparation of designs to the 
improvement of npplianc'’s and tlicir supply to the weavers to re- 
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search, to the supply of adMce and assistance to inquirers, and to the 
fostering of albed cottage industries 

The related cottage industries of dyeing and printing of cloth 
lend themselves to sinnlar bnes of development The weaving insti- 
tutes generally include dyeing and in some oases block printing in 
their curricula and organize demonstrations in the subject In tlic 
Punjab dyeing and calico printing are entrusted to tlie special 
Institute established at Shahdara which includes a model factorj' and 
18 also responsible for peripatetic demonstrations in dyeing and 
printing In Bombay a request from local weavers in 1920 led to 
the starting of a demonstration party for djeing and calico printing 
It has proved of distinct value, although in one centre the dyers who 
adopted the improved methods had to face a boycott of their more 
conservative colleagues, who were backed bj merchants interested in 
importing dyed yam In 1925, on the request of a weavers’ co opera 
tive muon, the party was centred in Sholapur It effected great 
improvements in dyeing methods, corrected the strangelj’’ numerous 
mistakes of the local dyers, introduced fresh recipes and led to the 
opening of a number of new dye houses After accomplishing its 
work, the party was transferred to Sind Hosiery is in seveial cases 
another mdnstry for which the weaving institutes are responsible 
In the Punjab the separate Hosiery Institute, which has recently 
opened at Ludhiana, has undertaken this work 

In some provinces, the silk industry is of importance and efforts 
have been made to assist the cottage industriabst in aU the branches 
of the industry — silk rearing, silk reeling and the manufacture of silk 
goods In Assam, the supply of improved seeds for silk rearing has 
been undertaken m connection with the extensive investigations into 
senculture, and in Madras, where efforts have been made to extend 
the production of silk to new areas, seeds have been distributed and 
peripatetic rearing parties have been employed to assist rearers 
Efforts are also bemg made there bv demonstration and the training 
of operatives to introduce modem methods of preparing improved silk 
yam The improvement of methods and designs in respect of silk 
goods has formed an important part of the work of the Weaving 
Institute at Amarapura m Burma, which has enabled many siUc 
weavers to increase their earamgs substantially 

In Bihar a Silk Institute was opened at Bhagalpur, a centre of 
the industry, in 1921 Its mam work is the improvement of designs 
and of methods of manufacturing silk goods, mcludmg dyeing and 
finishing, but it has also devoted attention to the rearing and reeling 
of silk Mannfactnrmg improvements have been popularized including 
the introduction of the flv shuttle It is curious to note that, as 
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Tie unpro\enient of tie woolweaxinu indiistrx m lliliar and 
Orissa is rntnisti'd to a si pnr.iie institute at (Tax a In Bengal a demons 
Irition partx teuhiiur x ool spinning hlaiiKct xxeaxmg and coir- 
ninking started work m ‘sandwip Island m 1024 and has done \nlunhlc 
x-ork Demonstrations and exhibitions of the spinning of coir jutc 
and hemp of rope making and fla wi.ixmg of jntc arc also gnen 
regnlarh m Rengal Demonstrations liaxc also been gixon from time 
to time in haskcl-mnking These demonstrations ha\e been of con- 
Fidernhlc xnhie to those nlrendx engaged m the industrx , hut if seems 
fo he doubtful if thex Iiaxe had mneh efTeit m indueing the ordinnrx 
iigriciillurahsls to fake up flic industries ns spare time occupations 
fn Bnnna the industrial school at Pngaii has been responsible for 
improxing the designs iisi'i] bx local laeqncr craftsmen 

The Cottage Industries Institute at Gubnrbngh in Bihni, to 
xxhich reference lias nlrendv been m ide represents an endcnxour to 
deal in one institution xxifh a number of cottage industries Since 
Its foiinclnfion m ]T2") the Institute lias taken up, in addition to 
weaxing knitting and dx'omg, a number of minor industries such ns 
lametta work, durn and carpet making, the weaxing of tape and 
ncuar and the manufacture of toxs The Institute, in addition to 
training boxs, cmploxs artisans on a tomniercinl basis, with a mow 
to encouraging the general adoption, of the improxod methods of 
working which have been dcxnsed Experience, liowerer, has shown 
that demonstration and training in the Institute has little effect on 
local artisans, and the best icsailfs are obtained where demonstrations 
arc also given to artisans outside the Institute 

In Bomhax' an endeavour was made to assist a xillnge industrv 
bv means of a demonstration factorv Casein is made by Kaira 
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V lUagers on a fairly extensii e scale, but their product commanded an 
indifferent price because much of it iras inferior and no attempt 'svas 
made to maintain a standard A small casein factorr iras therefore 
started at Anand in the Eaira distnct The experimental and 
anol 3 iical mork ivas conducted at the Gujarat College and the fattorv 
ivas successful in producing good casein on much the same scale as 
that on irhieh the villagers vrorked and ivith appliances that thev 
could use The factorv was visited bv o number of villagers and 
dealers and apparentlv had some effect on local conditions It obtain- 
ed a good price for its lact,c casein and was offered large orders but 
its scope was limited to demonstration purposes Experiments 
were made later m the mannfactare of rennet casein hut the expert 
reports on the product were not ven faiourablc The activities 
of the factory were cut short bv the need for retrenchment m l‘>23 
The development of cottage industries depends on the expansion 
of markets and m this direction the cottage industnabst is able to 
do little unaided As a rule he is isolated from all markets that are 
not m iis own ncimtv, he does not know where the customer is, what 
he wants and how much he is mlling to pav, and depends for the sale 
of his product on a local monev-Iender, to whom he mav he perma- 
nentlv indebted and from whom he seldom receives a fair price 

An effort was made in Madras to assist the lace and embrodierv 
mdnstrv bv the exploration of markets This is an industrv 
dependent for development mainly on markets abroad A ladv was 
deputed to survev the industm in the Presidencv and later examined 
the possible markets overseas and submitted a report Government 
also collected information as to the patterns in demand abroad, dis- 
tributed these patterns to the local agencies engaged m the industrv 
and stimnlated the demand by enhsting the support of an Engbsh 
firm 

In the majontv of provinces depots have been opened for the 
sale of goods made hv cottage workers In the Punjab a depot w as 
established in 1921 in connection with the School of Arts and Crafts 
It has sold both the products of the school and of workers outside and 
has worked at a profit Between 1921 and 1927 it has paid over 
Es 3,00,000 to those supplving goods, it has secured mcreases m prices 
to producers and decreases to consumers bv ehmmating middlemen’s 
profits and it has at the same time been responsible for an improve- 
ment in the qualitv of the goods It has also assisted industrialists 
in getting into direct touch with purchasers both at home and abroad 
One difficnltv experienced in this connection elsewhere is that the 
cottage worker does not realize the importance of keeping up a high 
standard The British Empire Exhibition at Wemhlev gave a great 
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stimulus to cottage workers in se^eral provinces but some of the 
achantage gained was lost subsequontlv through the supply of inferior 
goods The United Provinces Government haie now appointed 
agents in London for the 'Ule of goods of this kind, but goods are 
sent through the emporium which can examine them before despatch 
and so maintain a satisfactorv standard The emporium in Liicknou 
was maintained at the School of Arts and Crafts, and at one time 
sold goods on a larger scale than that of the Lahore depot , but mainlv 
owing to faultv management it worked at a loss It i\as reorganized 
and mo\ed to fresh premises m 1926 but it< accounts foi recent rears 
shor a substantial ad\er-'t bilinee 

An emporium was opened bv the Industries Department in the 
Central ^iluseum at Nagpur m 1921, and it has assisted in biiugmg 
biners and sellers together and has effected sales on a small scale 
The direct sales haAe deebned in i-ecent jeai’s In Burma the Depart- 
ment ot Industries maintained a sales depot for a short time and 
later kept onh samples, supphing articles on orders being booked 
In Bihar and Orissa a sales depot was orgamzed m conjunction with 
the Cottage Industries Institute, which sells goods on a commission 
of one anna in the rupee and has employed a traveUing agent to 
secure orders In Assam an emponum was opened m 1920 at 
Gauhati It is now in two sections, an emponum which sells the pro- 
ducts of cottage workers and a store which sells raw materials to 
the cottage worker 'Where necessarv raw materials are supphed on 
'credit and the cost deducted from the price paid for the finished 
article Goods are also sold on commission sale, but expenence here 
and elsewhere tends to show that the monev-lender can onlv be eh- 
minated bv offermg the facihtics he offers He may charge a high 
pnee but he supplies material on credit and he pavs cash for goods 
taking on himself the risks of selling 

The ultimate solution of the marketing difBeultv would appear 
to lie m co-operation Some attention has been devoted to industrial 
co-operative societies for purchasing raw matenals and marketing 
the products But while there have been a number of successes the 
work has generallr been extremelv difficult and it can hardlv be 
claimed that co-operative methods have made a big impression in anv 
proMnee in this direction as vet Co-operation demands the posses- 
sion of qualities with which the cottage mdustriabst, and especiallv 
the handloom weaver appears to be poorly endowed 



CHAPTER Vm 
Research and Investigations 

Great stress was laid bj the Industrial Comiiiission on the im 
portanee to industrial de\elopnient of scientific lesearch Their 
proposals for the formation of all-India senices dealing with chc 
mistiy, botany, bacteriologj, zoology and entomology were designed 
mainlj’' to make it possible to seeuie the sjstematic pursuit of re- 
searches likely to lead to industrial adyance They had before them 
evidence of the lalue of the i\ork done bs the Geological Survey, 
a sen ice whose scientific investigations hai e been of great i alue in 
the stimulation of India’s mineral development , and this model 
clearly inspired the form of the scheme thes proposed The Chemi- 
cal Services Committee, in their concrete proposals for a Central 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, connected with a chain of pros incial 
institutes and manned bi the sen ice whose organization they 
planned, merely filled m the details of one bianch of the scheme pre- 
pared bs the Commission 

The fate of these proposals has already been gi\en The ser- 
vices were not created, the Central Institute got no fnither than the 
purchase of a site, and the chain of pionncial institutes has failed 
to materialize But if the comprehensive and co-ordinated scheme 
of the Commission has not been earned into operation, progress 
has been made in some directions , 

In respect of forest products a big advance has been effected 
The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun can be regarded as 
caii'jing out, in the sphere delimited for it, work of the type that the 
Industnal Commission desired to see In addition to branches 
dealing with silviculture, chemistry, botany and entomology, it con- 
tains an economic branch specially devoted to research in industries 
dependent on forest produce The work here is, in the mam, a 
recent development for although in some directions, e g , paper pulp, 
it IS based on laboratory experiments going back over a number of 
years, adequate facibties for research in forest utibzation were not 
available until the construction of the new Institute in 1921 There- 
after the erection of machmery began and the % arious sections have 
been organized The capital invested m the Economic Branch alone 
IB about Rs 16,00,000 and the annual expenses are in the neighbour- 
hood of Rs 4,00,000 

The sections whose work bears most directly on industries are 
those dealing with timber testing, seasoiung, wood preservation and 
paper pulp Lack of space makes it impossible to give any detailed 
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account of the actual research work , but a few of the results ob- 
tained may servm to illustrate the general aims The work done in 
testing, seasoning and preserving timbers is directed towards secur- 
ing Indian timbers which will supplj various needs in industry 
Thus a large amount of work has been done on railway sleepers , 
various woods ha^e been subjected to tests, to kiLn-seasoning, to 
antiseptic treatment and results of great value to Indian railways 
have been secured To give onlv one example the experiments made 
by the Economic Branch haie led to the establishment in 1923 by 
the North Western Eailwav of a creosoting plant, capable of treat- 
ing 400,000 bi oad gauge sleepers annually The timbers treated had 
not been used for sleepers before, and had formerly been marketed 
with diflSculty Rifle-stock wood which was formerly imported 
from America, is now as a lesult of researches at Dehra Dun entirely 
supplied from the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir 
and important results have been achieved m the substitution of kiln- 
seasoning for air-seasoning at a great saving of cost Experiments 
have been earned out in the examination of the utility of numerous 
Indian woods for various manufactured articles, and manv Indian 
woods have been given a greatlv enhanced industrial value 

The experiments aie conducted on an extensive scale where 
necessarv , for example the artificial seasoning work is done on a 
commeicial scale so that the repetition of work successfuUi done 
at Dehra Dun can be confidentlv undertaken bv private firms 
In the paper pulp section the factorv plant erected in 1924 is capable 
of producing 8 tons of paper weeklv The earber work in this 
direction eliminated a large number of unsuitable materials and has 
enabled efforts to be concentrated on a bmited number of grasses, 
including bamboo Among the important recent results is the evolu- 
tion of a system which greatlv reduces the cost of bleachmg bamboo 
and sfl&aj fibie and secures a gain m the vield of pulp Much of the 
activity of the paper pulp section is de^ oted to the examination of 
foiest areas regarded as suitable for exploitation bv this industry 
Seieral areas have been thoroughlv examined and reported upon 
with the result that concessions haie been taken up And the in- 
vestigations into bamboo pulp were largelv responsible for the erec- 
tion near Calcutta of a mill using this material One of the newer 
developments is the installation of a veneer shop in 1924 PIvwood 
made m this sub-section now adorns the leirislative chambers at New 
Delhi On the other hand the section dealing with tans was closed 
in 1923 

The onlv provincial government institute organized for research 
in more than one direction is the Harcourt Butler Technological 
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Institute at Cnwnpore uhicli started nork in 1920 as a rcscarcli 
institute and ivas sbortlv afterwards altered m scope so as to 
include educational anus The three branches of uork taken up la 
it were general chenneal rc'-enich oils and leather A number of 
researches hove bton earned out in all branches For cvoniple 
investigations ha^e been made in connection with the constituents 
of Indian turpentine, the possibilitr of obtaining soda from nlkabno 
soils, the iiianufaeture of strvchnine and brucine, the utilization of 
local essential oils and the manufacture of Portland cement Ex- 
periments have also been conducted in producing new \aricties of 
leather and investigations have been made into the tonum content 
of Indian timbers 

Eesearch into subjects connected with tanning Ins been earned 
on in other proimcial institutions spccinllv de\oted to this branch 
of industry The chief ccntic for research in this direction has been 
the Bengal Tanning Institute formerlv knonn ns the Calcutta Re- 
search Tannei-j which was opened in 1910 A scheme for a large 
Impeiial Tanning Institute at Calcutta uhieh would Inie absorbed 
the pioviucial institution v is approx ed bx the Government of Indn 
in 1921 , but the need for retrenchment prex ented it from niatcrnbz- 
ing, and the Institute has been maintained by the Gox eminent of 
Bengal The buildings include a laboratorv and an expernuental 
tannen^ and the inx’estigations have taken the form both of laboraton 
analvses and experiments and of piactical tanning expeiimcnts Poi 
example, in the laboratory attention has been given to the testing of 
old and new tan-stuffs and to the analvsis of the waters used in differ- 
ent tanneries, and results of iiractical importance haxe been obtained 
from extensive researches into the effect of neutral salts on the baMCitv 
of chrome bqiior A large number of practical tanning experiments 
hax’e resulted in the improvement of existing processes and the in- 
troduction of new methods Thus a method has been successfullv 
worked out for the production of superior sole leather from buffalo 
hides , and the introductum of suitable processes for tanning lizard 
skins and for manufacturing glace kid from local goatskins bns 
led to the adoption of nexv branches of the leather industrv in 
Bengal 

In 1923 a Committee was appointed bv the Government of 
^Madras to consider what should be done to further the development 
of the leather mdiistrv of tlie Presidencv Among their recomiiiend- 
dations thov suggested that in xiew of the great importance and 
potentialities of the industry in iladras the Leather Trades Institute 
should include a properly equipped research laboratorv aud an ade 
qnate research staff The local Government appointed a staff for 
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research and nen laboiatones nere erected in 1925 Work kas 
been done in the laboiatori on the fermentation of tan hquors, and 
on a number of tanning materials In the tannery successful ex- 
penments iiere made in tlie use of wattle bark in substitution for 
the more costlj avaiani, and the possibilitv has been established of 
obtainmg suitable sole leathei br re-tanmng d/ion hides (a porous 
bag-tanned leathei) In the Punjab research was started in the 
demonstration tannery at Shahdara into several subjects connected 
with tanning, but the tannery was closed in 1927 

Apart from the chemical researches conducted in the institu- 
tions mentioned, chemical reseaich in ceitam blanches of industry 
has been conducted in certain pioneering factories in Madras 
Thus the Madras Industiial Institute has done a considerable amount 
of research in connection with inks , and in the Kerala Soap Insti- 
tute investigations have been made into soap and glycerine At the 
Madras Glue Pacton expeiiments of some value were conducted 
in the manufaetuie of glue, a subject which was also the subject of 
some lesearch m Bengal 

A large number of isolated chemical researches have been under- 
taken by officers employed bv the provincial Industries Depart- 
ments, but the majority of Departments have not been equipped 
on a scale permitting the adoption of any sjstematic programme 
Only in two provinces haie n hole-time Industrial Chemists been 
maintained bv Industries Depaitraents In Bengal an Industiial 
Chemist has been employed in the Department of Industries smee 
1921 and in Madras there was a similar appomtment up to 1925, 
when it was abobshed on the appomtment of special chemists for 
leathei research 

In Bengal a number of mvestigations have been made m connec- 
tion with the match mdustrv, mcluding experiments m the bleaching 
of gengwa wood, match-head composition and the damp-proofing of 
matches The othei subjects of investigation have mcluded glue, 
sugar, lac and glass Systematic work was hampered for some time 
by the lack of an adequate laboratory A propeilv equipped labo- 
ratoiy was constructed in 1925-26, and a programme of industiial 
research has now been prepared with the assistance of the Advisory 
Board of Industnes Both in Madias and in Bengal experiments 
were made in the retting of cocoanut fibre and mdependenth the 
investigatois were able to demonstrate that tidal water was not 
essential for retting, as had previouslv been believed In Madras 
extensive investigations were made into the most suitable condi- 
tions for the disintegration of the fibre and methods were evolved 
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of shortening the retting period consjderablr Other questions in- 
Testisated mclnded the utilization of limes as a source of citnc acid^ 
the ertracnon or tartanc acid from tamarinds and the manufacture 
of sodium carbonate from c^-riam alkaline deposits 

In some other provinces re'earches have been conducted hv part- 
time oSeers acnug as Chemical Advisers to Industries Departments. 
Thns in Bihar and Onssa the chemical researches conducted by the 
Chemical Adviser included a study of the 77’un industry Khori 
IS an eSorescence compounded of sodium sulphate and magnesinm 
sulphate and the mvestigations v-ere directed mainly to ascertaininu 
the possibilities of prodnemg sodinm snlphate on a scale ivhich ivonld 
mate the manufaemre of sodium carbonate a commercial proposition- 
In Bombay some attention iras green to study of the bitterns ofKhara- 
gora and of Sind soda {ironO and to researches m connection ivith 
casern. 

3Iinor engineering inve^ganons designed to assist the smalle** 
mdnstnaltst have been made in Bengal Thns a number of evpen- 
ments lasting over seVeral years led to success m devising a machine 
for cutting coneh.shell3 and so replaemg the verv labonons manual 
•^orfc formerly reouircd. A machine was also evolved for polishing 
Irass and hell metal articles, and useful machines vere designed 
Tor hackling jire hemp and aloe nbre and for binding and marking 
umbrt Ua sticks Important improvements m textile machinery 
designed for the cottage indnstnalist or small factory have been 
c-cct-u m more than one ttmie institute In some cases ednea- 
tirnai rnsnratts have conducted experiments m new directions. 
For example at the Serampore Textile Institute experiments have 
mclnded the weaving of coarse jute and coir fabrics the spinnmg 
of yite coir «-U7>n hemp waste silk and wooL and the extraction 
of cocoannt Sore^ Enorts were also made to utilize the fibres of 
waf^r-hyaemtn stalks to manufacture string and matting In the 
kTood-wfxking InsUtnte at Bar-illv — rrk has been done on the fcilri- 
sea'^omng and air-drving of timhers 

classification of sencultural expemnenrs as industrial m- 
ves-icanons is open to ones* on on* mention mav be made here of 
th- ac ires Indusm!^ Departments m this direction. In 
Assam Department has b-^en responsible for extensive research 
m devotmg attention to planting experiments the 

or sT>eeies hv c.'iection and the study of diseases In 
^lacras^tiie Department of Indn.'tries became responsible for sencnl- 
ture in if'22, and ~b‘^ '^ors has mclnded research mto cross-breeding 
ai- Ccenror In Elhar and Orissa the erorts made to stimulate the 
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mdustrv include the leasmg of an experimental farm for the planting 
of mulberrr 

In connection \\ ith some industries, legislation has been utilized 
to secure funds foi research The Indigo Cess Act* provided, by 
means of a cess on indigo produced m India, an income of rather 
o\cr»Rs 40,000 anmiallv, which was expended on more than one 
line of technical lesearch, the most important being the investiga- 
tions entrusted to an Indigo Research Chemist specially appointed 
for a teim of vears A small experimental indigo factory was 
erected at Pusa, and achlc^ed results of considerable value It was 
established tliat the vield of dve from indigo depended on the pre- 
sence 111 the water of the steeping vat of adequate numbers of 
bacteria of the proper type, and a powerful and cheap antiseptic was 
designed at Pusa to secure the removal of deleterious organisms 
from the watei before it was inoculated with the species required 
By 1922 the work in hand had been almost completed and the Indigo 
Cess Act which had been amended bv Act V of 1921, was repealed 
by Act A \ 111 of 1923 

The Indian Cotton Cess Act,t passed in 1923, affords another 
example of an industry bemg enabled to tax itself for the purpose of 
research The Act imposes a small cess on each bale of Indian 
cotton exported from India oi consumed m Indian mills The pro- 
ceeds are paid to the Indian Central Cotton Committee, constituted 
under the Act, a bodi including lepresentatives of aU the interests 
concerned and a number of officials , the funds may be “ appbed to 
meeting the expenses of the Committee and the cost of such measures 
as It m?i with the previous approval of the Governor General in 
Council, decide to undertake for promotmg agricultural and tech- 
nological research in the mt crests of the cotton mdustrv in India ” 
Much of the research undertaken is naturaUv of an agricultural 
character but the Committee mamtams at Matunga Bombav in 
addition to a Reseaich Laboratorv a Spmmng Laboratorv whose 
obiect is to provide accurate spmmng tests of Indian cottons and to 
determine the relation between fibie charactei's and spmmng value 

In the case of lac the Indian Lac Cess Act! was passed in 1921 
with the obtect of securmg funds for research India until recently 
entoved a practical monopolv m the production of lac and shellac, 
but there was and is, a danger of the discoverv of a satisfactorv 

_ ‘Act m of 1918 

+ Act XIV of 1923 Mmor amendments were made by Act I of 1924 
and Act XV ill of 1925 
^Act XIV of 1921 
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sTutheUc substitute forty years ago lac iras principally used for 
the production of dyes and that mdustry iras killed br the use of 
synthetic dyes But the production of shellac steadilr inerea'ca and 
modem developments ha\e added to its industrial u-es. Sciennnc 
research may be of the value to the future of the industiy 

and the Act provided for a small export duty on lac the funU ^3 
secured vrere to be placed at the disposal of the Inaian 
Lae Asboeiation for Eese<-rch. The As^^ociation was gr'nicd a 
s re near Kanchi of about 110 acres on fatourable term^ the 
Government of Bihar and Oris^ in 1024 and hn^ erec<ed a L-'C 
Research Institute there with an experimental plant on 
Various experiments and inquiries are now in progress m the 
Institute and m the plantatioin. which have been established by the 
local Government- The export dutv ivas to be levied for nve 3 63!^ 
in the first instance but in February 1926 the Legislative As'cniMy 
recommended its continuance up to the end of 1931 Experiments 
in the refining of shellac were conducted by the Industrial Chemist 
in Bengal and improvements were effected in the methods oraman- 
Iv adopted. Research work was done at the Government Technical 
Laboratorv m the L'mted Provinces on the bleaching of shellac 

Fmancial assistance has in some cases been given by Govern- 
ment to agencies engaged m research The Indian Institute it 
Science at Bangalore which does a large amount of chemical re- 
search of mdustrial importance, has received an annual grant of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from the Government of India who rarti- 
cipate m us controL An annual contribution amoimung recently 
to £1_200 has been given to the Imperial Institute m London for the 
furtherance of their work m connection with the mvestiganou of 
the narural resources of the Empire In 1921 the Government of 
India m reviewing the recommendations of the Coalfields Commit- 
tee offered to assist prnate mve*;!! gat ions into coal washing and 
the development of firmg bv powdered coal and low temperature 
coal distillation. One firm which was m a position to conduct eu- 
quiries into the froth flotation process for cleaning Indian coals was 
granted €an allowance of Rs 1 000 a month for twelve mouths by 
th^ Government of India The published results of the researches 
showed that manv Indian coals could be made to vaeld a large per- 
centage of improved product but at the present scale of prices 
improvement bv froth flotation is not an economic proposition 

Of more immediate interest to the coal industrv is the re-survey 
of the two mam coalfield^ undertaken bv the Geological Snrvev m 
the last few year- This was facibtated by the preparation of new 
Topographieal mans of the areas by the Survey of India The geo- 
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logical survey of the Eanigauj field has been completed and that of 
the Jharia field is approachmg completion A number of other coal- 
fields haAe also been revisited and the available information has been 
brought up to dote The re-survey has included the preparation 
of estimates of the total amoimt of coal available and particularly 
of the amount of coking cool available for metallurgical purposes 
To test the possibilitv of increasing the quantities of coal that may 
be regarded as reser\es suitable for coking, experiments have been 
made ivith a certain amount of success upon mixtures of coking with 
non-coting coals 

A sun ev was also made of the supplies of sand in portions of 
the Damodar ri\ er available for underground stowing in coal mines 
The mvestigation showed that there are large supplies available 
and that the consumption is libelv to be balanced bv replenishment 
at every monsoon Otlier researches relatmg to coal ui clertaken 
by the Geological Siirvev included an investigation into the specific 
gravity of Indian coals and their ash contents One result has been 
the discovery of a rule bv which the prospector can deduce the 
probable ash content merelv by measuring the specific gravity 

The Geological Survev also completed during the period an 
estimate of the total quantitv of high-grade iron-ore in Smghbhum 
and Onssa The results of this mvestigation showed that this por- 
tion of India contains reserves of the order of three thousand 
million tons of high-grade ore which is more than can he smelted 
by the total amount of cokmg coal of metallurgical quahty known 
to exist m India, even if the wliole amount of such coal were re- 
served for the uon and steel industry Certain iron smeltmg 
compames questioned the accuracy of the estimates on the ground 
that some of the ores, though of high grade, are too friable and 
fine-gramed to be utilisable m the blast furnace Consequently, 
an officer of the Geological Survey visited the Lake Superior Iron 
Mines for the purpose of studymg the extent to which soft, fine- 
gramed and friable ores are used m American practice and has sub- 
mitted a report thereon which >hows that a snrprismglv high propor- 
tion of such ores is utdised Experiments are now bemg conducted 
upon the friable iron-ores for the purpose of detemimmg their 
fineness as compared with North American ores 

Systematic geological mappmg has been contmned upon the 
Tertiary tracts of Burma 'vitlun which petroleum deposits are likelv 
to occur, but without anv notable new discoveries A geological 
survey has also been made of the oil-shale tract recently discovered 
m the Amherst district m Lower Burma A careful exammation 
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Tras made of the mica mines of the Kodarma tract in the province 
of Bihar and n-nh a mcvt to determine whether the mining 

methods m Togne are capable of improiement The result of this 
mspection was to confirm what was alrcadv known of the nnsonnd 
method^ hv which manv of the mic i depo'^it'J are worked and to 
draw attention to the necessifi of in^isfin" upon the preparation of 
mine plans In new of the increasing importance of the refractorv 
mmerals siUimanite and kvamte <jpecial attention has been given 
to the ocenrrenee of these minerals in India 

The Industrial Commission considered it necessarv that Gov- 
ernment should take in 1 and a •wsfematic survei of the livdro- 
electric resources of India available for the generation of electrical 
energv Pnor to the pubbcation of the report the policv of Govern- 
inenr had been to leave survevs and investigations of this kind msinlv 
to private enterprise, but at the end of 1*115 Government appointed 
two officers to carrv our a preliminarv reconnaissance of the water- 
power resources of the countrv These omcers were assisted bv 
oSeers appom^ed bv the provmcnl Governments and bv 1921 three 
reports had been published giving a fairly complete preliminary 
survev of the more important sites 

But m the meantime the introduction of the reforms precluded 
the Government of India from further expenditure in this direction 
and from April 1921 the continuation of the work had to depend 
OP the activities of provincial Governments In some provinces 
partienlarlv Assam and the Punjab the work was continued in the 
manner origmall's contemplated and reports were puhhshed for 
A'sam in 1923 and for the Punjab in 1924-25 In the latter province 
the survev was followed bv the underirking of one scheme of great 
importance *he Uhl riv>»r liv iro-eleetnc scheme This project was 
approved by the Legislante Council m 1924-25 after considerable 
discussion and work on it was started in the following year It 
will render powe’’ availaole for industrial purposes m a number of 
Punjab towns and in its first stages it was esTunated to supplv a 
maximum demand of 36 000 kiiowitts at a cost of four crores of 
rupees Its designers h \e est'm'’tea that it could be developed so 
's to supplv power to towns as far distant as Delhi and the west of 
the United Provinees 

In iladras prolimmarv investigations of several schemes were 
. continued and one important scheme for the development of power 
on the Pvkara river (not far from Ootacamnnd) was worked out m 
detail The adoption of inis scheme is under consideration. In the 
United Provinces several projects have been prepared for neneratmg 
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It IS generally recognized that official agency can perform nse- 
ful functions in respect of the dissemination of intelligence relating 
to industry and trade The formation of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, whose headquarters are at Calcutta, was one 
of the earher activities of the Central Department of Commerce 
and Industry and it has played a steadily increasing pait in assist- 
ing Indian mdustrialists In 1921 a scheme for its expansion and 
the opening of fresh branch offices was approved but retrench- 
ment led to its abandonment, to a reduction of the existing staff, 
and to the closmg of the Commercial Museum attached to the de- 
partment Up to 1921 its functions had been confined to overseas 
trade, but m 1922, following a suggestion made by the Standing 
Pmance Committee of the Legislative Assembly, it undertook the 
supply of information relatmg to interprovincial trade The mam 
functions of the department are to answer trade mquiries, to keep 
Government m touch ivith commercial opinion, to assist Indian firms 
to estab lish or extend trade relations with foreign traders and to 
collect and publish statistics In respect of nuneral inquiries, the 
Geological Survey of India acts as a bureau of mtelligence and a 
source of expert technical advice available to prospectors, capitalists 
and the public generally 


In Great Bntam the Indian Trade Commissioner’s office exists 
to foster and assist the export trade of India The Trade Com- 
missioner’s primary function is to render all possible assistance to 
firms and individuals m India who are interested m the sale of 
Indian goods m foreign, and particularly European, markets 
Assistance is also given to firms and individuals m Europe who are 
importers of Indian goods and who are anxious, or who can be 
encouraged, to extend their activities m this direction The work 
of this office though hampered by retrenehmemt,* which necessitated 
its mamtenance m an unsuitable building with an madequate staff, 
has continued to expand A recent development was the appomt- 
ment of a Trade Pubbcity Officer for trade publicity work m 
England and on the Contment of Europe TTih main work is to 
make Indian products more widely known by a systematic scheme 
of participation m fairs and exhibitions 


E®treiwhment Committee recommended the ahohtion 
appointmeiit of Trade Comniissioner 
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industries In Bengal a surrer was conducted by five circle officers 
in 1922 and 1923, the results being pubbshed in 1924 in a Report 
on the Sur\ey of Cottage Industries m Bengal The report wliicli 
dealt both with cottage industries and with the smaller factory in- 
dustries was prepared on a dmsional basis, each dinsion bemg 
surveyed by a separate officer , within the dmsions the industries 
Avere discussed in turn In the United Provinces a sun cy 
of mdustnes on a distiict basis was conducted in 1922-23 In ten 
officers who had been appointed a few months before undertaking the 
work as dnusional Superintendents of Industries Tlie officers had 
little prenous experience of their subject and the committee which 
renewed the working of the Industries Department in 1925 obseined 
that thev did not thmk that the leports contained sufficient material 
to form the ground of a proimcial handbook on industries In 
Madras a survey of cottage industries was initiated m 1927 This also 
is bemg done on a district Lasts but the work has been entrusted to a 
smgle special officer In Bombay a sur\ev of art and crafts was 
earned out m 1926 27 bj an officci speciallv appointed for the pur- 
pose In Burma a suney of the cottage industries of Mandalay 
Distnct was conducted in 1921-22 , a similar suney of the Mvaungmya 
district was abandoned on accoimt of financial considerations 
shortlv after it had been begun The compilation of a directorv of 
trades and manufactures is now bemg imdertaken m the Punjab 

A few surveys qf particulai mdustnes have been conducted 
An expert from England conducted a survev of the vegetable oil 
mdustry of the Punjab m 1922 and m his report put forward a 
number of suggestions for its improvement In Burma the results 
of some mvestigatious made mto the rice-miUmg mdustiy m three 
districts were published m 1922 The lace and embroidery industry 
was the subject of a survev m Madras and mvestigations were made 
by an expert mto the match mdustrj m Bengal and Bihai and 
Orissa 

iliseeUaueous publications have been fairly numerous The 
Bandbool of Commcrciai Infoimaftou for India, of which a second 
edition was published m 1924, is designed to assist those mterested 
m the export trade to mcrease their demands for Indian products 
The central Department of rndustnes and Labour has issued a 
long senes of bulletins * ^ome of which have dealt with specific 
branches of mdustrv and trade, such as the manufacture of cement, 
glass, gilt wire and tmsel, paper pulp and paper and some with 
general subjects such as factory construction and labour questions 
A number of bufietms m this series have been devoted to I ndian 

•The BuUetws of Indian IndtKtnes and Labour 
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minernN ’Wnltcu b^ expert geologists, the^ lia^e dealt lu turn 
with most of the important minerals in India from the industrial 
point of MOW Attention lias been paid chiefl\ to the industrial 
uses of the mineralv the specifioations and standards of quality 
demanded in the tiadcs concerned, the general methods of the 
markets and the sources of eompcting supph Series of buUetms 
ha\e also been issued b\ seicral pioimcial departments These 
ha^e in mam cases made aiailable to the public the results of re- 
searches, in\ostigations and sur\c\s and hate added substamially 
to the comparatuch scautt literature on Indian industries 

But m addition to rendering mailable information regarding 
facts proMiieial dcpnrtmeata hate in most eases gone on to gite 
technical adtice and assistance of a technical and general kind 
The smallci industriahsts in India often undertake enterprises tnth 
a singularlt poor equipment of knowledge for the purpose, and are 
consequently faced with difficulties which thej’ tmd it difficult to 
resolve On the one hand, many tvho enter an industrj tvith little 
or no previous acquaintance with the subject are apt to as'-ume 
that their mam task is the o\crcommg of the technical difficulties 
attendant on production and that the solution of these will brmg 
them m sight of success As the experienced busmess man is aware, 
the battle in most cases only begms when the technical problems 
have been overcome On the other baud there aie those who em- 
bark on an cnterpiisc with some knowledge of business but no 
sufficient technical equipment Frequently the small mdus^^riahst 
adds to Ills difficulties his anxiety to employ the cheapest rather 
tlian the most profitable agents In the United Pio\mces the 
Director ol Industries fouud a cleik assisted bv a low-paid mistn 
111 charge of a laige couceru m which over ten lakhs of rupees liad 
been mvested And cveu w here the equipment is uot defcctn c, the 
minor entei prise cannot aftord to letam cxpcits whose serMCos may 
be required onty at raie inteiials 

To meet these needs liie pioMncial Industrie^ Depaitmeut'i ha^e 
undertaken the supply of advice m mdustrial matters with vaiymg 
success In oidei to function properly in this direction, a depart- 
ment must be pro^ ided vnth a certain mimmnm of experts and that 
minimum has uot m every case been reached Depaitmeuis hs\e 
had to earrj on their work in some cases without a chemist at hand 
and e\ en w ithout an officer with engmeermg qualifications 
But Avhere the experts have been ai adable, valuable work 
has been done It is unfortunately impossible to give any 
comprehensne summarv of work which takes the form 
of dealing with a multitude of isolated inquiries of aU kmds Some 
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departments ha^e append'^d to their annnal reports long eatalognes 
giving the subjects of inquiries others have gi^en a fevr examples 
of interest some give up the attempt to explain this part of their 
vrori: in d^^taiL Litth can be attempted here be;, ond mentioning 
the mam branches of "-ork coming und^’r this h^ad 

At the outset the •unaU industrialist frequentl" requires advice 
regarding the choice of site and ihe construckon and plannmg of 
his factorp Tho'e mhosc acquaintance "-^th husiness 1= limited to 
the big concern vonld oe surpns'.d to learn of the number of 
instances m "^hich ‘unaller ^nt^rpri^es ha' e forfeited all chai ce of 
success bp failure to pa" ati*-ntion to the ino=t elementar- considera- 
tions in respect of the choice of a s'te Factorm^ rav.- been sta'uea 
vrithout asc<"rtaming vhcA'-r ra'" ma+erak cm s'=‘cnrf-d at prices 
xvhich vnll make it pos' lie to manufacture at a jiroSt buildings 
ha**" been constructed or pu’xhased '"iich are ‘•nPrrip nnsuiteJ for 
the purpose of a factor" flachcner" has b"en purcha-ed -"h'ch has 
proved iU-edepted or n som" t'-ses m t adapted a* all for the v'orir 
in nev- And the arrangemmit .-nd ex‘"ni rf plan'^ ia-e been 
feed ruthout anp clo'e reference to coinm"~c:al cons derations. 
Industries Departments have a=-7=i..d indusn^al o** fumfshxrg 
plane designs and -s^'cma^os b ' ads on *h" cho’^e of a mce 
and the selecPon and jiurch..''" of macnmeip In a numoer of caae: 
the- ha~e hem able to Sc^n-fv potential indnsmaLstc that feeir o-m 
projects —ere d"fec+x' " and "o pre-enr the curia" of eaprial on 
schemes ofenng no hop" of sue"ess 

In manp car"s mformation is r"qnir"d regarding partiralar 
branches of vork. The &=:'ustanc" of lDdu.stTi"s Departments is 
m* oLed hj small manufa^turei-^ m -earch of Ep"ci3c rav materials. 
Eeeipes are vant"d f<T tne mannfa"Pire of mihstances description^ 
are required of the nrocess"s m”ol""d in producing various article-^ 
advice IS sought r"ua’'dmcr th" pnnncation or reSning or polishing 
of products or tb" improvement or replacement of partictilar 
machines 

Freqnentl" diffcnlnes arise in connection — ith manufacture 
and as'u^Uanc" is r"onir"d to o' ercom" them. A fev examples from 
one mdnstr" — soap — "uH illustra''" the v~pe of vrork done In 
B"ngal a =mall manufaetnrfcr ^ouzut advice regar-dmu improvements 
in the qnabtv of a ^oap th" defects — ere pointed out and he vas 
given ‘uggeu.ou- for impro'mg t.o product In Bihar and Onssa 
a 'ample of indigenous carbobc •map —as analysed and compared 
-^h an imported brand tie defects mere pointed out to the manu- 
a^turer In hladra-- the Kerala Soap Institute, m addition to pro- 
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The Inniung industry bj’’ reason of its importance and the extenl 
to irhich it IS earned on in small scale enterprises offers a big scope 
foi assistance The smaller tanneries are in many cases ill-con- 
strncted and ill-equipped and the owners haic often little know- 
ledge of the technical side of the business In Bengal, the Tanning 
Institute has been of great assistance to small tanneries Thci hayc 
been supplied not merely with adiice on all branches of their irork 
but inth special preparations such as chiome liquor and fat hquor 
The Institute has also undertakeu on payment at industrial rates 
the woik involved in finishing processes for small tanners The 
results obtained m a number of imestigations ha^e been introduced 
to private tanneries , thus a number of tanneries have been enabled 
to start on tanning hzard slnns, a new braneh of industry in Bengal, 
and they have been instructed m the tanning of hunting trophies 
Demonstrations are constantlj given in tanning methods at exhi- 
bitions and elsewhere by the staff of the Institute In Madras 
tanners who have an} difficulties are able to apply to the Leather 
Trades Institute for adiice and assistance In the Punjab, improve- 
ments were effected m the smaller tanneries by the Tannery Superin- 
tendent, demonstrations have been given and the manufacture of 
chrome leather was started A model taimery was constructed by 
Government , an account of its fortunes is given later In this 
province it was found advisable to carry assistance a stage further 
back as it was evident that defective flaying was a serious handicap 
to the deielopment of the mdustry An expert was borrowed from 
the Civil Vetennarj Department to investigate the subject his 
recommendations were circulated to butchers and hide merchants 
and Iwo men were trained as flawing demonstrators As a result of 
then demonstrations the quality of hides was improi ed, and appre- 
ciablj better prices w ere secured by those supplying them In the 
Central Provinces, a Leatlier Expert has been employed in demon- 
stiating amproied methods of tanning flajung and curing and has 
assisted in the starting of a leather finishmg factory and a chrome 
tanning factory 

In some cases the small industrialist is able to carry out some 
of the processes but cannot economically undertake others Reference 
has been made to the finishing of leathers by the Bengal Tanning 
Institute , in 1925 a sum of Rs 2,500 was received in payment for 
this work from small tanners The small match factories m the 
United Provinces could not afford to instal the machinery necessary 
to cut the wood and make sphnts and veneers, and a plant has 
recently been erected at the Woodworkmg Institute at Bareilly for 
the purpose In order to encourage the use of up-to-date machinery 
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for oil milling in the United Pi ounces a demonstration oil-milling 
plant iras installed at the Technological Institute at Caimpore in 
1926 It has gnou leri successful results in milling oil for pro- 
prietors of mills and a number of proprietors iiho liaie visited it aie 
altering their oi\n installations. 

It IS perhaps in connection iiith the election and working of 
machiueri that as<;istance is most constantiv needed The erec- 
tion of mnchineri ib fiequenth a task beiond the poMci ot the small 
industrialist and skilled teclinical assistance cannot ahiais be obtained 
at a reasonable cost And the staff cmploi ed in superi isiug machineij 
IS too often incapable of setting right defects vluch appeal, 
or eien of attending to sm li elcmentari considerations as fuel con- 
Kiunption No attention nni begiicn to a machine until it refuses to 
run at all, and iiroductiou lias then to be suspended In nearh everv 
pionnce the offieers of the Industries Departments ha\e gnen valu- 
able assistance in connection with the erection care and adjustment 
of machines 

In Madras this vork has been systematized and has assumed 
considerable proportions The erection of machinerv is undertaken 
at a small percentage on the price of the machinery , m 1926-27 
70 applications were received for erection and the total machinery 
erected represented in i alue 4^ lakhs of rupees Machine installa- 
tions are o^ erhauled three times a vear for a fee of Ks 10 , in 1926 
7 298 industrial concerns used the services of the department in 
tins mannei Eepairs are also undertaken and an industrial ivork- 
shop IS maintained vhere repairs can be effected In Bihar and 
Oi issa this work lias also been undertaken on a si’stematic basis since 
1923, and although on a much smaller scale than in Madras, shows 
a steadilv increasing tendency In 1926-27 11 erections were under- 
taken and 10 firms compounded for regular inspection of their 
machinerj'' the fees realized amounted to over Es 8,000 Elsewhere 
advice has been gnen free of charge as a rule bv Industrial Engi- 
neers or circle officers Even such simple assistance as is involved 
in the detection of a broken piston ring oi an untrue connecting rod 
or the nialnng of an elementarv adjustinent has often been of great 
value to the small proprietoi using a power plant without any know- 
ledge of its mechanism 
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The pohcy of utilizing the possibilities offered by the substan- 
tial requirements of Government for various ai tides to encourage 
local mdustries dates from a generation before tlic Industrial Com 
mission , but that Commission, in its recommendation for the cstah- 
lishment of a central stores purchasing agency in India, pointed out 
a gap in the machinery of Government wluch preicnlcd the accept- 
ed pohcy from being carried into full effect It should be explam- 
ed here that the term “ stores ” is generally raisapphcd (and ivdl 
be so used in this chaptci ) to denote supplies Stores rules and 
stores pohev aie ordinarily concerned not vith the storing of goods 
u merely with their supply Some stores purchasing organiza 
Gons maintain stocks of goods , others, c a , the Indian Store: 
Department, do not 

FoUoiving the recommendations of the Industrial Commission; 
the Stores Purchase Committee was appointed at the end of 1919 
Its mam purpose was to work out a scheme for the estp^hshment of 
the agency for the purchase of stores recommended''^ Com- 
mission, and the resolution appointmg the Committee to 
^quire and report “ what measures are requirecr**io enable Gi( 
Departments of the Government of India and of Local Government! 
to obtam their requirements so far as possible m India, and whal 
centra and local agencies for purchase and inspection should b( 
constituted ” It was also asked wife? ahor— 

(1) to devise “ a system which wiU, so far as possible, mee 
the wishes of local Governments, while securmg to th! 
fullest extent practicable the great advantages of 
centralized purchase, thereby elimmating competitior 
etween the different Government agencies, and of ai 
expel t and highly speciabzed mspeotmg agency, whosf 
a vice and assistance wdl be of no less value to thi 
private manufacturer than to the Government m 
dentor, ’ ’ 


) 0 provide “ clear information regardmg the probabh 
benefits which railways could expect from the assist 
ance and adnee of a fuUy equipped stores agency, anc 
as to the hnes on which that assistance could be mosf 
advantageously afforded ” 

Gouchma^n^^M^'^^ President Mr (afterwards Sir) Francis 

> Member of the Eailway Board, and the members m- 
( 84 ) 
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eluded the Director-General of Stores from the India Office, three 
business men, and experts A\ith Indian expeiience of the Army, Pub- 
lic Works, Eailways and Finance 

The Committee’s report was presented in July 1920 — 

“ As regards stores of Indian origin ”, they wrote, ” the 
principal ground for complaint at piesent is that the 
expressed pohej of Qo\ernment in favour of the pur- 
chase, by preference, of such stores, rather than of 
imported articles, is defeated by the prevailing lack 
of information, amongst Goi eminent officers, of the 
available resources of the country , by the difficulty 
thej’ experience m making the close comparison of 
price now required , and b;\ their defective equipment 
for making use even of such resources as are within 
their knowledge The result is that officers are in- 
duced to adopt the line of least resistance, and to ob- 
tain stores of extraneous origm when, with 
better facilities, they might obtain msttead suitable 
goods of Indian manufacture This reacts prejudi- 
cially on the development of Indian mdustries, and on 
the economy and convenience of the pubhe service 

” The remedj is to be found in the estabhshment of an 
expert purchasmg agencj m India, eqmpped witli 
facilities for knowing the manufacturing resources 
thioughout the countii , able to purchase efficiently 
in the various markets of India , and competent to 
carrj out such inspection as may be necessary ” 

They recommended the creation of an Indian Stores Department 
for the purchase and mspection of stoies in India The Depart- 
ment, they suggested, shoidd purchase certain stores, particularly 
chemical stores (meludmg oils and paints), leathei goods, textile 
goods and timbei, for all cential Departments and engineering 
stores for aU such Departments except the mditary authorities, 
railways and public works The Indian Depaitment was to absorb 
the existing orgamzation for the piuchasi of stores m London and 
was to utilize it as a branch working under the High Commissioner 
for India for the securing of such stores as would not be purchased 
in India Local Governments and Companv railways would be 
free to employ the Department if they so desired The services of 
the Department weie also to be a\ailable for Indian States and for 
municipal and other qiiasi-Govemment bodies when required 
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As legal ds impoited stores, they observed that the existing 
rules practically prevented their purchase in India They recom- 
mended that the restncuons on such purchase should be abolished 
and that ofBcers should tlius be enabled to purchase imported 
stores through the agency of branches, agents and dealers in India 

Two members of the Committee submitted a separate memo- 
randum They accepted the general conclusions as regards in- 
digenous stores quoted aborc, and the general sebeme for the orga- 
mzation of the neiv Department, except the proposal for the dual 
subordination of the organization in London to the High Comrais 
sioner and the Indian Stores Department But thej' did not agiee 
with the proposal to permit the purchase of imported stores through 
“ middlemen ” in India On this point they supported the view of 
the Indian Industrial Commission, who regaided the prescriptions 
of the existing Stores Rules to be suitable subject to the addition ot 
a provision regardmg purchases from Indian branches of British 
manufacturing firms 

The control of the Stores Department in “the India OfSce was 
transferred to the High Commissioner for India almost immediately 
after the presentation of the Commiti-o'' The head of this 
department had previousl}’’ been directly responsible to the becic 
tary of State foi India, and the change gave the Government of 
Tncba, through the High Commissioner, control of the woiking of 
the Department But the London Department was not (and is 
not now) subordinated to the organization set up in India, as the 
maioritv recommended In this respect the Government of India 
accepted generally the Mews of the minority of the Committee 

One important question which arose at once out of the Stoics 
Purchase Committee’s report related to the modification of the 
Stores Rules, which laid down the pobey to be followed bjf all 
agencies for the purchase of stores The provisional views of the 
Government of India weie published in March 1921 Here again 
the Government of India were guided generally bj the proposals 
made hv the minority of the Committee Later in the same year, 
a decision was taken to devote funds to the extent of 160 crores of 
rupees to railway capital nurposes during the following five yeai-, 
and at tlie beginmng of 1922 the Legislative Assembly adopted a 
resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee consisting 
of members of the Indian Legislature to consider the steps to be 
taken to encourage the establishment of the necessary industries, so 
that as large an amount as possible of that sum should he spent in 
India The Committee was also asked, on the recommendataon of 
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tlie Assembly, to advise Qovernmfcnt legaiding the revision of the 
Stoies Purchase Rules The rules as finally promulgated folloived, 
"With a few minor alterations, the draft approved hy that Committee, 
and the new lules came into force in 1924 

The preamble of the rules contained the following statement — 
“ The policy of the Government of India is to make their 
purchases of stoi es f oi the puhhc service m such a way 
as to encourage the industries of the country, so far 
as IS consistent with econouiv and efficiency In pui- 
siiance of this pobcy the following rules are prescribed, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State foi the 
supply of articles for the pubbc service ” 

Two other important changes were made in the rules In the fiist 
place, the rule pro\idmg for the local purchase of articles manu- 
factured m India from Indian materials had formerly permitted 
such purchase where the puce was “ not unfavourable ” The new 
rule merely prescribed that the price should be “ reasonable,” and 
thus permitted the purchase of the indigenous article even where a 
certain increase in cost was involved In the second place, a new 
lule was intioduced which peimitted the purchase m India, subject 
to certam conditions, of plant and machinery manufactured 
abroad from branches of approved manufacturing firms 

This last alteration lepresented an advance m the direction of 
the purchase in India of imported stoies , but it foimed an exception 
to the general principle underlvmg the rules which remained sub- 
stantially unalteied That prmciple was that generaUv the Indian 
article should be purchased m India and the foreign article pur- 
chased bv the London Depaitment It was the proposal to maintain 
this prmciple which raised the only substantial amount of contro- 
versy regardmg the new rules and a large section of public opinion 
who could claim that they had the siippoit of the maioiitv of the 
Stores Purchase Committee, were m favour of centralizmg all pur- 
chases m India Just before the piomiilgation of the revised rules, 
this question was raised m the Legislate e Assembly which in 
February 1924 adopted a resolution recommending the abohtion 
of the existing svsteni of stoies purchase and the institution in its 
place of a system of rupee tenders for dehverv m India The 
Government of India had in 1907 put forward proposals which would 
have made the purchase m India of imported stores the general rule , 
hut they felt that for the tnue bemg it was better to retam the general 
prescription in faioiir of purchases of imported stores from the 
London Department and to mcrease the number of exceptions as 
experience was gained In consequence, the new rules followed the 
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But the Stores Purchase Committee’s Report resulted not 
merolv m au alteration in stores policv but m the setting up of a new 
agencv for carrMng out that pobcv After consulting local Gov- 
ormucnts the Go\ eminent of India estabbshed the Indian Stores 
Department at the beginning of 1922 The Textile Purchase 
Section, which was started under the IMunitions Board and had 
been continued under the Department of Industries, formed 
the nucleus of the purchasing side of the department, on the inspec- 
tion side the new Department absorbed the estabbshments of the 
Superintendent of Local IManufactures at Calcutta and of the Metal- 
lurgical Inspectoi at Jamshedpur and the Government Test House at 
Alipore 

A scheme for its gradual expansion was prepared but financial 
stringenev led to the halting by the Legislative Assemblv (with the 
concurrence of Goteinment) of the grant proposed for the depart- 
ment in l^Iarch 1922 And it had completed about a vear’s woik 
on a 1 educed scale when the luchcape Committee recommended that 
its further expansion be stopped until ceitam conditions (which did 
not appear bkelv to be fulfilled at aur time in the near future) were 
satisfied But this lecommendation was rejected bv the Govern- 
ment of India and the department’s activities have increased 
steadilv The organization now includes on ifiie purchasmg side, 
branches at headquarters dealmg respectnelv with (1) textiles and 
leather (2) engineeimg (3) hardware and miseeUaneous articles 
and (4) lutelbgence, and proimeial purchasmg offices at Calcutta, 
Bombav aud Kaiachi On the mspection side, the headquarters 
office supei vises the hletallurgical Inspectorate at Jamshedpur, the 
Alipore Testi House aud inspecting offices at Calcutta Cawnpore, 
Bombav, Karachi and Madras A small test house has recently been 
started at Bombai 

The following figures giving the value of stores purchased and 
inspected give some indication of the progress made — 


Year 

Purchases 

Stores inspected. 

1922 23 

Lakhs of rupees. 

165 

Lakhs of rupees 

142 

1923-24 

167 


1924-25 

259 

214 

1925 26 

267 

392 

1920 27 

399 

514 

1927-2S 

373 

574 
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The figures represem, of coiir-^e onh n friction of the purchi'soi 
nude hv Government in Indii tnd the conception of the Stores Pur- 
chase Committee has not heen fulfilled in pnctice for the Dcpirt- 
ment, gencrillv speiking his been left to mike its omi vri\ 
Local Goiernments ind even depirtmenls of the Centril Go\ern 
ment hue been at liberu to utilize the depirhnent or not is they 
think fit so that the expulsion of the dei'artment Ins been depend- 
ent on its proving its capaoitv Clnrges of 1 per cent on the \ due 
of stores purchased ind 1 per cent on the \ alue of stores inspecte<i 
are levied, and indenting goiernments and de]iartments hue been 
free to form their ovai judgment "cgirding the benefits to be sriineil 
by dealing with the Stores Dep irtment 

This modification of the oniriiiil conception iinolved i comi 
derable retardation in the deielopment of the dcpirtmciit as en- 
visaged bv the Stores Purchase Committee It is onh in respect 
of textiles tint the Department now mikes neirlv ill the piirchises 
of Government stores in Indii But it is noteworthv tint the locd 
Governments gcnenllv haic guen the Department i lirge measure 
of support The most iinportiiit purohises made iiidepeiideiith ol 
the department hive been those of centnl go\ enimont dep irtmonts 
notablv the Riilwav and the Armv Departments which arc the 
mam purchasing departments The fact that the purchases ot 
these departments have not hitherto been made as contemplated hy the 
Stores Purchase Committee has led to in enlnncemcnt of the cost, 
m proportion to the work done, of imintaiuing the Stores Depart- 
ment and to pubhc criticisms of the pobey of Government on 
this and on other accounts This is not the place for a diMiussion 
of the difficult questions involved But it mav be remarked tint the 
scheme of the Stores Purchase Committee possiblv pud too little 
attention to the di&cultv inevitable in setting up i new department, 
which was intended in part to supplant acti\e and extensive pur- 
chasing agencies and vet was not to be directlv responsible to the 
departments mamtammg those agencies And the expiusiou 
of the new department left as it wa> to depend imiulv on the effi- 
ciencv of its service for custom, is a testinionv to the value of the 
work It has done 

It should not be supposed that the work of the Stores Depart- 
ment IS confined to complvmg with such indents for stores as are 
placed with it In various directions the department is able to 
encourage and assist industrialists in India Indents placed on 
the Director-General India Store Department London arc scrii- 
umsed with a view to preventing demands from gomg abroad for 
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articles Ailiicli can suilnblv be obtained lu India In a number of 
cases indents on the London Department are cancelled and the order 
IS transferied to Indian firms More frequently, steps are taken 
to ensure that future orders are placed in India Indian suppliers 
arc assisted to improie the quaJiti of their uares to standards suit- 
able for the requirements of the pubbe service, and every effoit is 
made consistently v ith the economi and efficiency of the various 
departments to secure the expansion of Indian sources of supply 
Thus investigations are constantly made into the possibilities of 
manufacturing articles not preiiously manufacthired in the country, 
and the department has been responsible for a substantial ividenmg 
of the range of articles obtainable in India 

One example may be giien of a case where special financial 
assistance was accorded to enable manufacturers to undeitake a 
supph of materials pieiiouslv miported In 1924 the Goiernment 
of India approved a pioposai for assistmg manufacturers m India 
to supply certain great coat cloth and serge drab mixture requued 
by the Army It was agreed that for three years a premium not ex- 
ceeding Rs 30,000 annually would be paid to coi er the difference m 
cost between the prices for imported materials and those quoted for 
the cloths made in India, and it was hoped that if the mdustrv were 
thus given a start, it -would be able aftei three rears to compete 
on more or less level terms -with British mills The progress made in 
the first two rears was smaller than was anticipated, because the 
cloth had to be interchangeable -with the standard imported cloth and 
some difficulty was experienced in reaching the prescribed standard 
Out of orders for 20,000 yards of cloth in these two years, 17,000 
yards were accepted In consultation -with the mibtarv authorities, 
it was then agreed that in 1927 the Indian-made material would be 
accepted in large quantities for issue to Indian troops (where the ques- 
tion of interchangeability does not arise), and contracts amoimting 
to 60,000 yards in all were placed and the full quantities were accepted 
"While the period of experiment does not appear to have been suffi- 
ciently long to enable the Indian manufacturers to reduce prices to 
the level of the prices for the imported article, it should now be pos- 
sible for them to secure orders under the ordmary provisions of the 
Stores Rules without the assistance of the special bounties that have 
been given during the last three years The premia expended during 
these years amounted in all to Rs 50,000 

In the Umted Pro-vinces, a Stores Purchasing Department was 
set up in 1921 and by 1926-27 its purchases had reached a -value of 26 
lakhs of rupees The opera-tions of the department met -with a con- 
siderable amount of cn-ticism in the earlier years on various grounds 

62 
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and a Committee wlueli was appointed in 1925 to review the actmties 
of the provineial Industries Department v,as espeeiallj^ asked to 
report on its working The ma 3 oritj of the Committee were stronglj’ 
of opinion that the hulk of the purchases made by the proMncial 
dep^ment should in future be effected through the Indian Stores 
Department But a minority of the Committee were opposed to this 
recommendation The two points of mew are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a resolution bj the local Government 
which contains the latter’s conclusions on the question — 

“ The dissentients recommend that all proMncial pur- 
chases should contuiue to be made through the pro- 
vincial Stores Purchase department Thev state that 
the Impenal stores are not under the control of the 
local Jlimster for Industries , that the change would 
deprive the Legislative Council of the opportunitj of 
controlbng and criticising the purchases of the depart- 
ment , that 'thej are unaware whether the Imperial 
stores have given satisfaction , and tliat thej are not 
satisfied that the Imperial stores can supply articles 
at cheaper rates than the proiincial department They 
quote the statement of the stores purchase officer that 
the Imperial department will take a less sympathetic 
view than the local department of the industries of 
the United Promnees, noting that, though the formei 
department has purchased several lakhs worth of drill, 
it has purchased none in the United Promnees They 
further argue that the local department has given great 
help to jail industries On the other hand, the major- 
ity of the committee assert that the India department 
has developed its methods considerably beyond those 
of the proiincial department, that its contractk are 
more complete, that it confers on its customers the 
great advantage of sharmg m large indents, and that 
It is better able to examme materials of all kinds, as it 
keeps a test-house at Ahpore, and has a more com- 
petent inspectmg staff After examining the weighty 
arguments for and against the existmg system, the 
Government have decided to retain it for the present ” 

The example of the Umted Provinces has not been followed by 
anv other province The question received some attention in Bom- 
bav in 1923 and a proposal to organize a stores purchasing agency 
was examined in Madras about the same time The report of the 
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Director of Industrie^ ^ladias for 1923-24: stated that “ it ivas defi- 
nitolv decided diiniig tlie a car under ^e^^e^v' that the pioposal should 
not be proceeded iMth in iieiv of the evpenence of another local 
Go\ eminent in this direction 

The purchase of stationerv articles (including paper) has for 
long been entrusted to au cntirclv separate agenev i iz , the 
Department of Stationery and Printing The organization main- 
tained in this case is responsible not merelv for the purchase of 
articles on behalf of ludentors but also for the storing in most cases 
of the articles purchased, and a fairlv complete svstem of centralized 
purchase vras in force before the introduction of the reforms With 
the introduction of the reforms local Governments were empowered 
to make their oivn arrangements for the purchase of stationerv as 
well as of other stores Four local Governments have taken the 
opportunitv of making their oivn arrangements These are Madras 
and Bombav (which commenced operations bv taking over the 
stores of stationery formerly maintained in these presidencies by 
the Central Goyerument) Bihar and Orissa and Burma Other 
local Goyernments have continued to secure their supplies through 
the Central department which has extended ite activities by under- 
taking the supplv of stationeiv articles to State railways and m 
some cases, to company-managed radwavs 



CHAPTER XI 
Pioneer Fictones 


Hr r>r imm.fncs In Go^c^nmont hn. for Ion- e.xer- 

t n (Jh J>nr,‘ ^hmild tike m netne pin ,n indn^tm} dc; eJopment, 
t!o H’os, ,mmrd nu‘},od «h,cl. presents ifself of cnrrMn- out 
I. 1 poIicA ,s lint tin btato should itself become an mdnstnalrst 
hi for. me Ins niromh bc,n made to the earlier efforts in this direc- 
tion imi the hieii opposition eioked In Lord iforlcv s orders m 
this respect furnished a proof of the importance which was 
nlnelkd to such efforts and their extension The pionecnnsr of 
indiisfri Is now re— arded rather as an exceptional than an ordinarr 
function of the “state (except b\ those who would rooruanize the 
wliole economic basis of sociefi ) hut the ventures made in this 
direction arc nom the less of distinct interest 

Befori tleahn- with pnrclv pioneering enterprises, if is im- 
portant to olisenc that tlie State fakes and has alwavs taken a big 
shari in nulustri in the direction of snpplnng its own needs Close 
on ten per cent of the faetorx population is cmploved in pnbliclv 
owned fietono- ind a eonsidtrahle number of miners work in coal 
niid salt minis owned In the St-ti The 61 radwni workshops 
groat and small owned In Gorennuitii alone cmploved upwards of 
T'jftOn persons w The J1 ordninie fai tones emplor over 

gOflOa pvrsons >iid till 4_’ ofniial pnatimr presses owned bi Govern- 
nien; or local bodies miploi onr HOOO Thi “^tite railwnvs also 
own n>al mines aiul Gn\trnni<iit his • inoiiopoh of •-alt lainmg 
Goaeninuiit t 'ofones have in mi ni t i-is taken the had in intro- 
ducing improMd niichiiun and punessis and in expmdimr the 
industrial production of India The pos-ibiJities of expandimr m 
new diricfions and infrodncinu new industries lu this mamier are 
natnralh limited bv the limited requirements of Government bn 
Ihcv are not vet oxhausttd 

The bi-trc-f onterprisi stirtial in the last 
broke ent.relr new -round is the 4 Bombav 

i The c.p..a mve„ea . ab.», s.K lahhs 
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llic factor\ begnu ;\ork in 1925, after inehininai^ experiments bad 
been carried out at Delhi It is now in a position to meet the le- 
qnircnicnts of India for stamps and notes at a lower cost than that 
forincrh incurred on then puiehase abio.id and it embarked on tlie 
printing of currenc^ notes in April 1028 Anothei recent effort 
in a direction entirely ucv to India is the manufacture in the 
Gun and Shell Faetor\ at Cossipoic, Bengal, of railway axles from 
acid steel 

But Aenturcs of this kind stand in a different categoi% fiom the 
stricth pioneering enterprise The aim of the ordinary goyem- 
inent factory is not the ad\anccment of prnate entei prise m 
many cases it is engaged in woik which could be done by 
prnate cntei prise Nor docs it enter the public markets as a 
\endor The pioneering enterprise, on the other hand, is a ^euture 
in which Goicrnment cndea\ours to nianufactuie and sell a pro- 
duct The product may be (a) one new to a particular pioyince or 
area, or to India as a whole, (5) an improved foim of an existing 
product, 01 ('c) an old product made b\ a new or improi ed method 
Examples of each of these thiee tjpes wiU be found in the accounts 
which follow 

A distinction is usually diawn between pioneering and demon- 
stration factories As a mattei of fact the pioneering factory is 
cssentialh a particular ^allely of demonstiation factory its final 
aim IS the dcinonsuation to pri%ate enterprise of the possibihty of 
success in a new hne , this involves the overcoming of the initial 
difficulties, technical and commeicial, which frequentlj’ act as a 
deterrent to private industiialists Such euterpiises necessaiily 
mvohe a distinct risk of failuie but while a Aentuie is not started 
imless there are substantial giounds for expecting a success, even 
a failure maj liaA e some ^ alue foi demonstration puiposes Nor- 
mally the intention is tliat the experiment should not be contmued 
alter its success oi failure has been cleaily demonstiated It is, 
however, convenient to reser\e the term ‘demonstiation factory’ 
to factoiics where commercial success is not the aim, eg faetoiaes 
designed to educate wmrkers oi small industiialists at the expense 
of the State or to demonstrate only\the technical and not the com- 
mercial aspects of an industry , and to use the term ‘ pioneering 
factory ’ for commercial ventures Examples of the former type 
of activitj ha^e been given elsewhere , the accounts which follow all 
relate to commercial ventures 

The pioneei factory is in most cases not the first but the second 
step m the endeavour to estabhsh an industry Before a pioneer 
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enterprise can be launched ivitk a prosjiect oi succes' it is often 
essential to conduct a senes of small scale experiments A period 
of iiuesligation frequenth discloses the existence of serious 
obstacles m the wav and in a number of cases iinestiguioiib nhieh — 
have been earned no further haae been of scrMce as pioiidnig ex- 
perience not merelv for Government but for the benefit of pri\atc 
industrialists contemplating similar ventures In some e ises n here 
successful manufacture appeared to be possible, there Mere no sufti- 
cient reasons for Goa eminent taking up the mmufactuie and fur- 
ther progress was left to pniate enterprise 

The Government of liladras have alwavs taken the lead in 
pioneeni g enterprises aud the Goiernnien^ Industiial Listitute 
Madias, ofters an examiile both of experiments whieh leu to a 
pioneer factorv aud experiments which went no furtlur thin the 
experimental stage It dei eloped from an industiial laboiaton 
started at Coonoor bv Sir Frederick Nicholson and wis in its earlier 
stages devoted to experiments in the mauufaeture of several jiro- 
duets ineludi inks adhesnes and viiietrar It Mas moaed to 
Madras ui 1922, bv winch tune inks had been produced which ap- 
peared to bo equal in qiulitv to imported inks aud their manufac- 
ture had commenced The other lines offered less promise and In 
1923 thev had been abandoned aud the Industrial Institute though 
still retaining that ii-'mc has since then been de\ot(.d exclusnelv 
to the manufacture of fluid inks aud ink powders 

Tlie object of the faetori was to demonstrate that wnh the aid 
of indigenous matewals it was po^ible to piepare Mriting fluids 
wlucb would compare favourablv in qiialitv with stand ird import- 
ed mks and the factorv has shoMTi that such inks ecu be siuoess- 
fuUv manufaemred mider Indian conditions A laicre \ iriotx of 
mks of different colours and tvpes has been mmutaWuied It wis 
fonud however that the demand for liquid inks was limited and tliat 
the u«e of verv inferior mk powders was increasing In 1923 the 
factorv aceordmglv took up the manufacture of cheap ink powders 
and successfullv made several \ arieties of siipcrioi ink powder 
In the case of fluid inks the factorv was eudeivounmr to supph an 
article fomierlv imported but in the later deielopments it has been 
in competnon with the local manufacturer although produciug 
superior powders At later date the manufacture of compressed 
ink tablets was undertaken and experiments have been conducted 
contmuoiislv m the manufacture of new inks The aim is to paae 
the w-’v for private factories which will jiroduce indigenous inks of 
good qnalitv The average annual sales for the three years ending 
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Tvitli March 1927 liave amounted to about Rs 26,000 and the aver- 
age net profit has been over Rs 1,000 The factory rs now takrng 
up the trammg of apprentices on scientific hnes The disposal of 
the product has been faeilitated by the fact that the purchases of 
the Superintendent of Stationery, Madras, have recently accounted 
for about two-thiids of the sales Sales are, of course, made to lum 
at strictly competitive rates, but a rvidei extension of sales would 
be advantageous 

A somewhat similar enterprise, on a larger eommercial scale, 
IS the manufacture of soap The experimental manufacture of 
soaps was conducted by Sii Frederick NicJiolsou and Mr A K 
Menon, an Oil and Soap Expert appointed m 1913, and a small 
factory was established for some years in a rented building In 
1921-22 a new factorj^ now known as the Kerala Soap Institnte, was 
constructed at a cost of about a lakh of rupees The original 
scheme was foi the estabhshmeut of a technological institute, study- 
ing the soap industry and allied industiies and m due course provid- 
mg facilities for training students But the factory has confined its 
attention to the manufacture of soaps and glycerine, and it was not 
until 1927 that it was able to take m apprentices The factory has 
placed on the market a wide variety of soaps, and has been 
successful in showing that soaps can be commercially mamv 
factured in Madras Presidency The \enture has shown a small 
net profit ovei a period of vears The annual net sales for the 
three years 1924r-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 have shown an aveiage of 
about trvo and a half lakhs of lupees Marketing has given some 
difficulty, as satisfactory agents for sales were not easv to find, but 
an active advertismg campaign and the study of local markets have 
assisted in spreading the reputation of the Institute’s products and 
stimulating the demand for them The success of the factoiv has 
already led to the establishment of a number of small factories 
manufaetuiing soap, and a number of the owners of these factories 
have been assisted and advised by the staff of the Institute Some 
small factories have unfortunately been responsible for placing on 
the market injuiious imdations of a toilet soap made at the Insti- 
tute — an unsolicited testimomal to its popularity 

The glue factorv at ]\Iadras must be included in the list of 
pioneer euterpiises that failed The first experiments vere made in 
1916 and in response to demands from the Indian Munitions Board 
a satisfactorv iiioduct vns erolved The efforts to mannfacture 
glue on a commercial scale were continued for a rear bv a private 
syndicate, to whom Government leased their buildings and plant 
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III October 1921 Ibcj relinquished the uorJc and tlic Xnctory wa» 
taken 01 er b^ Go^crnmcnt The factor\ norked at a loss throngTh- 
out the last complete i car’s uorkiug shouing n deficit of Rs 17,000, 
and It was closed m 1924 nhen the enterprise was finall} abandoned - 
The technical difficulties attending the maniifactuie of glue under 
tropical conditions, which were regarded by many chemists as in- 
superable, had been largely o^ ercome, but the cost of luanufaeturo 
nas too high to enable the factoiy to uork comraeieinlly and there 
was no prospect of securing a market laige enough to enable the cost 
to he reduced to a lc^el that would lender successful competition 
possible 


The same factor led to the failure of another pioneer enter- 
prise m Madras The Fruit Preserving Institute at Coonoor started, 
after a number of prebminary experiments, in 1922 It produced 
jams and jellies from Indian fruits and also placed on the market 
canned and bottled fruits The jams and jellies were of good 
quality, but there was not a sufficient market to make their pro- 
duction profitable and the Institute nevei approached the point at 
which the demand would oveitake the economic supply There was 
even less prospect of securing an adequate market for the preserved 
fruits, and the factory was closed m 1926 The average annual loss 
in the last three financial years was over Rs 20,000, a sum m excess 
of the average annual sales 


In the PaUapayalam Sugarcane Crushing Factory, another 
Madras enterprise, the demonstration was one of new methods and 
not of a new product The uidustry in this case was already in 
existence , the main object was to evoh 0 and demonstiate better 
methods of conducting it, and in particulai the advantage of using 
power-driven plant Although useful lesults were achieved in 
some directions, notably in the production of an improved furnace 
for the use of ciushed cane as a fuel, the factory was not successful 
in mauufacturmg jaggery at a profit for some years After 1920 
a profit was secured and the installation m 1922 of a five-roller miU 
in place of the three roller mill previously emploved gave a sub- 
stantial increase in the percentage of cane juice extracted At the 
end of 1922 the factory was lent for a season to a co-operative agri- 
cultural and industrial society free of rent The society was thus 
enabled to test the possibih’ties of the crushing of cane by power, 
with the result that it has since installed a null of its own With the 
estnbhshment of the possibility of successful crushing of cane by 
power, the aim of the factory was attained and m 1926 Government 
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Fnnctionod its snle to n local co-opcrntne societv formed for the 
piir]>osc of taking it o\or 

The most recent pioneer enterprise of the Industries Depart- 
nunt in Madras is the mnnnfactnre of printers’ ink This is an en- 
nrch '■eparate indiistri from tlie manufacture of nnting inks and 
inlv pov dt r'' and was initiated in Ihoi in tlie premises forincrh 
oceupnd 1>\ the glue faetor\ B\ 1^27 tlie enterprise had bareh 
ndi anted heioiid the esperimentnl stnire hut tin results ot the 
nuiiie.ois experiments undertaken gne distnmt prospects of suc- 
ce'.-ful ssorking 

The extensue operations of the Department of Fisheries m 
Madras intlude se\cral ii dust rial enterprises A cannerT' for fisli 
at Chilnam was maintained for a miinber of \cars, but suspended 
mannf icturt in 102'i when it became clcir that the endeavour to 
work it on a stnetlv commercial basis was not meeting with success 
The mam difucult\ was the disposal of the product , the consump- 
tion of canned fish is not an Indian habit and a substantial demand 
could only be secured hr going to Burma or further afield The 
cannorv was handicapped bv an unfavourable location and other 
circumstances There appeared to be a prospect of its success- 
ful working after some reorganization and m 1926 the Gov- 
ernment of Madras decided to recommence mnnufnchire under the 
charge of Sir Frederick Nicholson, but he was unable to undertake 
Uic work The Experimental Station at Tanur was started in 
IIOS 09 v ifh the obioct of demonstrating methods of fish-curing and 
devclojiing the fish-oil and suaiio luduslrv and as a result of its 
efiorfs a large number of factories for fish-oil and guano were 
opened on the west coast of 2Iadras It was later placed on a com- 
mereinl basis and in addition to maimfactui ing oil and guano has 
undertaken pioneer work in the inannfaclnre of fish meal for sale ns 
a food for cattle pigs, ponitrv etc A sntlsfactor^ pioduct has 
been etohed, but the Indian market is as tcT extremeh limited 

Efforts made bv the Industries Department in Bonibav to con- 
duct operations in the manufacture of fish oil and guano were a 
failure, mninlv owing to the reluctance of fish to appear and 
plav their part , Uie enterprise was brought to an end in 1922 
Another unsuccessful pioneering venture in Bombav was the 
endeavour to introduce steam trawling for fish A trawler was 
purchased from England and began working in ilav 1921 It con- 
ducted operations for the better part of a vear but bv the following 
Fehruarr it was c-\ndent that xlie proposition was not a commercial 
one and the trawler was sold lu 1922 The sale proceeds of 36 
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voyages covering a period of 0 months vere not efjual to the running 
•costs for two months, exclusuc of interest on capital, depreciation 
nnd repairs The absence of cold storage ‘(jntrodueed into the 
market in the following year), the fact that a large proportion of 
the fish caught did not meet the popular taste, severe elimatic con- 
ditions and high supervisory evpenses combined to insure failure 
The results of the experiment were published and in tlie following 
year a private firm experimented with a steam frawlei foi some 
months, but failed to secure sueeess The Madras Government in 

1926 purchased a second-hand trawler for the purpose of exploring 
the possibilities of deep sea fishing it commenced working in 

1927 

An objection on the giound of interference with private enter- 
prise led to the closing of a semi commercial faetorj in Bombaj 
Bspenments in the Sir T J School of Art in the manufacture of 
brown teapots were brought to a successful conclusion in 1921 and 
a scheme was approved for the production of flooring tiles and 
teapots Machinerj was obtained from Europe and a factory 
started at the School of Art in 1923 But in tin following jear a 
complaint regarding the competition set up was received from the 
proprietor of a pottery in Kathiawar, and after an inquirj by the 
Director of Indusines, the working of the factory was stopped 

In Bihar and Orissa the Department of Industries prepared in 
1921 a scheme for a sugar-eanc factory in South Bihar There were 
several factories in North Bihar but uncertainty as to whether the 
cultivators w^ould be willing to sell cane to the faetorj" had prev'cnt- 
•ed capitalists from starting a factorj in what was, in other respects, 
a promising area The local Government believed that this obstacle 
could be overcome and in January 1922 the Legislative Council 
adopted an official resolution recommending the starting of a Gov"- 
emment factorv , the project, which was to cost four lakhs of 
rupees, received warm support The neeessitj of revising the esti- 
mates presented action in that jear and m August 1923 the Legisla- 
tive Council was asked to approve a revised scheme costing five 
lakhs of rupees The revised scheme had been approved bj" the 
Board of Industries, but on this occasion opposition in the Council 
was almost as general as approval had been eighteen months be- 
fore and the proposal was rejected without a division The members 
who spoke against the scheme voiced doubts as to its soundness and 
emphasized the danger that the factory would compete with private 
enterprise The scheme was accordingly abandoned , the course of 
events in the sugar industrj in *he next few years provided arguments 
against reviving it 
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Tlie Blanket Factory at Gaya furnishes an example of an en- 
deavour to combine in one institution a commercial enterprise and 
a demonstration factory Its mam object tvas the traimng of young 
men of the shepherd class to use modern weaving apphanees but it 
was also hoped that it would be able to produce moie dm able and 
cheaper articles than those which were made locallv Starting at 
the end of 1922, it had difficulty in securing j am and its product met 
with seiere competition The accounts shoved a steadv loss , the 
total loss was otcr Rs 6,000 in less than two years, and in 1924 the 
Director of Industries decided to close it The necessity of train- 
ing weavers was a handicap and expeiience elsewhere has shown 
that an eduoataoual institution can seldom Tie made a commercial 
proposition In 1925 the factory was reopened by Government (it 
had prenouslj been financed bj*^ the District Boaid) on a reorga- 
nized basis as the Gaya Wool-weaiing Institute the attempt to 
demonstrate commercial lesults was abandoned and the institute 
was maintained at the expense of Goieinment vith a new to tiain- 
lug the local weavers and assisting a cottage mdustiy which is m 
dangei of dymg out 

The primary object of the demonstration Match Factoij es- 
tablished by the Bihar and Orissa Government at Gulzaibagh was 
to see whethei good matches could be made in India from Indian 
woods at a profit Match-making on a small scale had been attempt- 
ed by a uumbei of indnidiials, but without much success The 
Director of Industries, in his leport for 1922-23, referring to these 
efi:oits, wiote — 

“ It IS easy to produce a good match from Indian wood m 
India Several of these pioneers are producing mat- 
ches which are satisfactory in eveiv waj and stiike 
durmg the rains just as wed. as at anv other time. 
Jlost, if not all of them, however, have committed many 
mistakes They have not secuied a proper supply of 
wood , they have put doivn their factories m wrong 
places , they haie bought unsmtable machines and 
are trying to do without others equaUy necessary. 
Several of them also have no knowledge of the proper 
method of making match-heads In fact, almost 
every mistake into which ignorance or mexperience 
could lead them has been made Yet there seems an 
excellent opemng for match-making in India ” 

The position was investigated bv an expert m the subject and 
after considering his report, the local Government decided to operr 
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a factorj' The primary object was “ to see wliether good matches 
can be made m India from Indian woods at a profit in a well- 
eqmpped factory ” , the faetiory was to demonstrate the working of 
good match-making machinery and would be available to tram per- 
sons desirous of mstruction in match manufacture It was also 
“ to enable Government to give advice with confidence to persons 
who require it ” As a tommercial venture the factory has not yet 
achiei ed success From the start it met with one of the difiiculties 
mentioned by the Director in connection with private factones, viz , 
failure to secure a proper supply of wood The faetorj started in 
January 1926 but unsatisfactory supplies of wood led to its closmg 
down twice during that j^ear for periods aggregating o^er four 
months Some of the wood was of bad qualitj' and the factory also 
sufi:ered from inefiicieut labour The sale puces realized fell far 
short of the anticipated prices, and the accounts up to March 1927 
showed a consideiable loss 

The Tannery built by the Punjab Government at Shahdara, 
near Lahore, was intended to be a Model tannery The majority 
of the tanneries in the Punjab were badly designed, poorly equipped 
and inefficiently worked The Government tannery was the first 
tannery in the province completely equipped with machinery , it 
was to exhibit the commercial working of tanning by modern 
methods, and to sen e also as a training ground for experts A cer- 
tam amount of the machinery was acqiured in 1922 and building 
commenced in 1923 , the tannery was opened in February 1925 It 
encountered unexpectedly heavy losses from the start, and two 
years sufficed to demonstrate that it could not be continued as a 
commercial concern The question then arose of continuing it 
purely as a demonstrational and instructional centre, but it was 
built and provided with power on a much larger scale than was 
necessary for such purposes and Government reached the conclu- 
sion that the probable results did not justify tlie heavy expenditure 
that would be meurred It was therefore decided m 1927 to close 
down the tannery 

The transfer in the United Provinces of two pioneer enterprises 
to private management, which was effected during the period un- 
der review, is of particular interest as affording thereafter an 
example of State shareholding in private concerns The factories 
(which utilize the same power machinery and occupy adjacent 
premises at BareiUy) were started in 1918-19 One, a turpentme 
and resin factory, proved successful, while the other, a sawmill and 
turnery, involved Heavy losses under Government management 
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In Ijotli cases an im estigation indicated that the sj’stem of financial 
control inseparable from State management; acted as a handicap to 
successful working aud in 1924 the factories were transferred to 
the Indian Turpentine Compan> and the Indian Bobbin Company 
respectivelv, the companies being organized bv a syndicate of 
business men In each case Go%einmcnt retained pait of the share 
capital and othei interests and uere allotted a repiesentative on 
the directorate 

The Turpentine Company has piospered — so much so that, 
although the local Goyernmeut have leceiyed a lakli of rupees in 
three years as their share of the profits, they haie been subjected 
to criticism on the ground that the terms of tiansfei were unduly 
favourable to the syndicate — a view accepted by a majority of the 
Legislative Couneil in the debates on the budget foi 1928-29 The 
Bobbin Company on the other hand has had a chequered caieer 
It concentrated on the manufacture of bobbins and installed a con- 
sideiable amount of new machinery But after receiving a loan 
of Rs 80,000 from Government m 1925 in order to enable it to 
build up stocks, it had to apply foi further assistance early m 1926 
with the result that Government considered it necessary to write 
down their debentures by a sum of Rs 1,65,000 Later in the same 
year, a fresh diflSculty arose from the fact that the stock of bobbins 
built up in Bombay failed to withstand lihe Bombay climate and 
it became increasingly unhkely that bobbm manufacture would 
prove a successful proposition Later, the Company’s difficulties 
were increased by the Companj ’s bankers foreclosing for debts 
outstanding on ovei drafts Government; were able, however, with 
the co-operation of the Turpentine,^Company and of a private con- 
cern, to secuie the reconstruction of the company with a Mew to 
its concentrating on timber extraction This hue appears to offer 
better piospects than the manufacture of bobbins, which has been 
abandoned foi the present 

It seems probable that with the increase of industiial enterprise 
in India the field for successful state pioneermg factories has con- 
tracted and will contract further In 1926 the Government of 
Madras, who have to then* credit the only definite successes of the 
last few years, decided that the expenmenlial work of their Indus- 
tries Department should not ordinaiily go beyond the laboratory 
stage, and that pioneer manufacture should be left mamly to private 
enterprise in the future And as the next chapter will indicate, 
there have been developments of some importance towards a pohcy 
of assisting private enterprise with public funds 
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Financial Assistance 

Tie adoption of a policy of assisting pri\ate industiiabsts from 
public funds may be said to be a result of tlie recommendations of the 
Industrial Commission That body nas impressed by the difficulties 
uliich faced middle-class industiiabsts in securing capital Com- 
plaints nere numerous that the public were unwilbng to invest and 
that the banks were difBcult to aatisf}% and that m coneequenee the 
development of sound concerns was seriously retar ted To' overcome 
the difSculty the Commission recommended a number of measures 
They contemplated the adoption of a scheme of industiial bonks, but 
until sucli banks were in existence thej suggested that Government 
might give guarantees of credit, guarantees of dividends, loaus, agree- 
ments to pin chase output, contributions to share capital and facilities 
for the hire-purchase of plant Financial assistance vas giten in 
some provinces before the Reforms , foi example in the United Pro- 
vinces loans were given on easy terms to a numbei of factories But 
it was not until the Reforms were introduced that piovineial Govern- 
ments found themselves m a position to formulate then own ]ioboy in 
the matter 

Up to the end of 1927, thiee Legislative Councils had passed Acts 
regulating the grant of financial assistance In Novembei 1922 the 
klimster m charge of the Lidustrms Department in Madias introduced 
a State Aid to Industries Bill ^The Bill received warm support 
from representatives of all sections of the pubbe, and it was passed 
with certain amendments in the following month An important 
amendment made aftei introduction- was one providing that the local 
Government should not gi\e aid to any industrial business Vr enter- 
prise except in accordance nith the provisions of the Act, so that the 
Act delimits the powers ol the local Government to give financial aid 
to industrialists As the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 1922*, 
the Bill became law in 1923 

The industries to which assistance may be given under the Act 
are limited to new or nascent industries, industries to be newly intro- 
duced into areas where such industries are undeveloped and cottage 
industries The Act set up a statutory Board of Industries to assist 
Goiernment in deabng with appbcations for state aid The fon^ 

•Madras Act V of 1923 
{ 104 ) 
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Tjiich stntc ^Kl mn^ take inchule loans piinranlces of orcclil, subsidies, 
subscriptions to slian s or debentures punrnntccs of dnidcnds and 
tyrants on fn\ourable ttniis of hnd or in iterinK belonging to Goaern- 
inmt Lr. ins* nnchiding puarant^.t^ of credit) tan onh be gnen 
up to ')() per cent of tlie net Milue of the assets of the enterprise rc- 
ceninc issisf ince, and the\ are to bcsiuirid In n mortgage orUo.atiug 
ebargo on the mIioIc assets In the c isc of loans ninoiinling to o^c^ two 
laklis ol rujic’s, the local Goaernment are required to take pouci, b 3 
the npjioiiunient of Go^ eminent din dors or otbenvise to ensure 
such control cner the assisted cntcrjtnsos as is neccssnrj to safeguard 
then interests, and sunil ir action can be t iken vbcrc smaller lo.ms are 
given Reciiuents of st.ite aid irc subjected to restrictions in respect 
of the distribution of profits and monev dm to Government can be ro- 
mvcrcd in tin ni.inner jirovidcd for llu recoverv of arrearb of land 
revenue 

Lp to lunc ItJS seven applicants bad received assistance under 
the Act the enterprise receiving much the largest amourl of assistance 
being the Larnatic I’.iper Mills This comjianv received a loan of 
Its 4,00,000 m 1025 two officials being nominated to the Board of 
Directors for the jiciiod ol the loin and a lease was given of certain 
forest lauds for the supiilv of bamboos The proceeds of the loan 
were to be ipplicd to eliaiiiig the companv s liabilities and it was 
hoped that the gr.int of a substantial loan ol this character would 
engender public confidence m the enterprise and stimulate the flow 
of capital But this hojte was not fullilled and the companv were com- 
pelled to apjilv foi further as-istaucc Loans ainoiiiiling to a further 
sum of Us 74 000 were g veil up to the end of 5Iarch 192b and 
Government also gii.irin»ccd an overdraft of I\^ 104,000 dii” to the 
Impciial Bank of India Bv the middle of 1928 the companv- had not 
reached the position of Icinir able to commence mauuracturc and 
Government took imsstssioii on account of its failuie to meet itb 
liabilities Government Oicn eommenced negotiations for the disposal 
of the concern, and these negotiations and the relations of Government 
with the companv formed the subiect of a debate in the Madras 
Legislative Council in Seplmiibci 1928, when an adjournment motion 
was carried against Government In the course of the discussion, the 
Finance 5Iember of the 5Iadras Government observed, 

“ it was ])crfecth elcai that there was something ladically 
wrong with Giis (oncern started and commended as a 
promising v enture, that the macbinerr was not smted for 
the jiurpose ioi winch it was intended and that the 
estimates as to cost and the calculations as to the parti 
cular kind of paper foi which this machmerv was 
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been given m 1924-25 or 1925-26 , m 1926-27 siv applicants leceived 
loans of Es 5,000 each 

Later in tlie same year, the Bihar and Oiissa State Aid to In- 
dustries Act v'as passed This measure, as originally introduced xn 
the Legislative Council, differed in important respects from the Mad- 
ias Act It dealt only ivith some of tlie forms of state aid covered 
bv that Act, included provisions for the supplv of machinery on the 
hire-purchase system, and did not limit the power of the local Gov- 
ernment to grant aid otheruise than in accordance with the provi- 
saons of the Bill In the course of its passage thiough the Council, 
however, it was substantially amended, and as finally passed, it fol- 
lows the ^Madras model fairly closel}' The most important vaiiation 
IS the inclusion of a number of provisions relating to the supply of 
machinerj’’ on the hire-purchase system 

The hugest amount of assistance so far given under the Act to 
one concern is Es 5,00,000 which represents the amount of debentures 
taken in 1924-25 by the local Goiernment in Indian Steel Wire Pro- 
ducts, Ltd One of the conditions of the purchase of the debentures 
was that the assets of the Company and its share capital should be 
written down by more than 50 pei cent The company started work 
m December 1925, but it was unable to work up to its full capacity , 
an important part of its plant lemamed idle, and it did not appear to 
have sufficient capital to secure economic development In his re- 
port for 1926-27 the Director of Industries noted that the company 
“ IS still in a bad way and it cannot find sufficient capital to work 
the factory regularly and produce an economic output ’ ’ 

In anothei ease in tlie same year Government sanctiomai a cash 
credit of Es 75,000, which has been reduced by Es 5,000 a ye.u 
in the subsequent two yeai's A small rice hulling plant was purchased 
by Goveimment and wmrked experimental]} on condition that it would 
be taken ovei by a private individual if it worked satisfactorily The 
tests were successful and the machine was transfeired, the propnetoi 
repaying the cost in full In the same yeai a match manufactming 
company wreie given under the hire-purchase system match-malong 
machineiy worth over Es 4,000 They weie able to start work in 
February 1926, but have had to contend with seiious difficulties, and 
have not met their obhgatious undei the contract with Government 
In 1925-26 a loan of Es 40,000 was granted for the development of 
a fruit canning business, but the owner found the results unsatis- 
factoiy since, to quote the Director of Industries, “ against aU his 
expectations based upon war time demand the products found very 
bttle sale in India ’ ’ A machine for huslong tuasur was supplied on 
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Ihe lure-purchase system More recentl 3 a number of other apphca- 
tions for credit or machinerj haie been sanctioned 

In some other provinces the question of legislating to regulate 
the grant of State aid to industries has been under consideration for 
some tune A draft Bill on the general lines of the Madras Act, pre- 
pared m the United Provinces was pnbhshed b^ the Committee which 
examined the working of the Industries Department in 1925 In 
Bombav the question of undertaking legislation on the hues of the 
Ziladras btate Aid to Industries Act was considered at one time by the 
AdMsorv Committee on Industnes, but the Committee were diiided 
on the question and no Act is in force Bills on the general lines of 
the Madras and Bihar and Orissa Acts were introduced in 1923 m 
the Legislate e Councils of Bengal and the Central Provinces n 
feature of the Central Provinces Bill is a provision for ‘ the grant 
free of charge or on fa^ou^able terms of the sen ices of Government 
officials or experts for starting or advising an industry ” But the 
absence of legislation does not prevent local Governments from grant- 
ing financial assistance to mdustriahsts and indeed the Government 
of the Umted Pronnces where there is no Act on the subject have 
giten more financial assistance to industries than any other local 
Government 

Here the question of estabhshing an industrial bank was examine 1 
jU 1921-22 by a Committee appomted by Government The Com- 
mittee decided agamst the establishment of such a bank, hut they were 
of opunon that the task of supplying small industrialists with capital 
upon easy terms in approved cases should be undertaken by Govern- 
ment and recommended the appointment ot a Board of Indastnel 
Loan Conunissioneis, who would be responsible for making adiances 
from a stun placed annuailv at their disposal bj Go\ernment The 
report of the Committee was published and after considering ciiti- 
cisms the local Government adopted a scheme based upon, but differ- 
ing m some respects from, the proposals of the Committee A Boaid 
of the type suggested by the Committee was established in 1922 bat 
its functions are aditsory and the responsibihtj of deciding what loans 
should be giien rests mth Goiernment In addition to loans, suras 
are distributed m the form of grants the allocation ot the funds ai ad- 
able for distribution m this mamier rests with the Board of Industnes 

Between 1922 and 1927 five fairly large loans have been giien 
and SIX smaller loans The larger loans comprise — 

Es 6,00,000 to the Lucknow Bugar Works, Ltd. 

Its 4,00,000 to the Karauudia Deielopment Corporation, Ltd 
Its lAO 000 to the Shri Maha Lakshmi Sugar Corporation, Ltd 
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Fs 1,00,000 to the propneloi of a glass ■\AOihs 
Ks 80,000 to a Bobbin Conipnm 

The Lucknow Sugar Woiks nere unable to fulfil the terms of 
then original agieement which %\as made in 1922 and bj the end of 
1925 arrears of mteiest amounted to Rs 1,76,000 A flesh ariange^ 
ment uns subsequcntlv made foi the repaATnent of tlie capital and 
interest in .nnual instalments, but the Compan 3 ' failed to pij tiie 
anioiinis due undci this agieement and agieed at a later stage to paj 
m monthlj instalments These, howe%ci, ha\e not been legnlaih 
paid recentlv The Karaundia Dc^elopnlent Corpoiation went into 
liquidation in 1927, owing Goieinnicnt a sum amounting uith arrears 
of interest to about fi^e and a half lakhs of lupees , in this case it is 
unhkclj that Go\ernmcnt ^mII reco^cr an\ substantial amount The 
Shri IMaha Laltshini Sugar Corporation also defaulted, and Govein- 
meuL had to extend the dates foi paiment Tins Company also is in 
arrears vitli its msfalmenls The Glass Works hare paid itgu- 
larlv, but it IS not possible jet to sa% that the loan has achieved its 
purpose, VIZ , the establishment of the manufacture of sheet glass The 
bobbin factor! assisted nas the faetoiw to winch reference has been 
made in the prenous chaptei and the question of writing off the loan 
IS under consideration 

Passing to the smaller loans Rs 12 000 was given to an ink inanu- 
lactuier in 1922-23 for tiie manufacture of lithographic inlcs, the 
boirouei defaulted, but instalments weie rccoreied at latei dates from 
his surety Its 22,000 vns lent in 1924-25 to a pimtmg eoncein tor 
purchase of new type casting machinery on a leiiresentation from 
the companj'' Qorernment suspended payment of instahneuts of the 
principal for two years Rs 2,000 was lent in 1925-26 foi the pre- 
paration of a vorking model of a machine inrented by the borrower 
the experiment was unsuccessful Rs 5,000 was lent in 1925-26 for 
starting a match factory, and the same borrower applied for a furthei 
loan in 1926-27 and reeci\ cd Rs 5 000 more In this case, as in the 
case of Rs 1 000 lent to another industrialist in 1926-27, it is too 
early to measure the results A loan of Rs 300 gn en for purchasing 
a hosiery machine in 1921 22 was repaid in full Loans aie also given 
to smaller industrialists through co-opeiative societies this scheme 
was introduced in 1924 aud a total sum of Rs 40,000 has been 
advanced in such loans in the last three years 

The sums disbursed in the form of grants in the United Provmees 
Hi the six financial yeais between 1921 and 1927 have amounted in 
tie aggregate to over Rs 1,29 000 For the most part, the grants are 
Riven to those endeavouring to start new factories , for example the 
Rrants in 1926-27 included three amounting to Rs 12,000 granted to 
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four ca:-students of the Technological Institute for starting factories 
for toilet and to-ctilc soaps, chrome leather and tinctures 

In Burma financial eipenditure on a substantial scale was 
jncuiied on behalf of one company, the Burma Spinning and Weaving- 
Company, Limited This company which was founded in 1921 
erected a ginning and spinning mill at Myingyan, spending about 
Rs 25 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs was borrowed at interest latcs of 
16 per cent and 20 pei cent pei annum The mill could not be 
profitably worked with such lieavy interest charges and in 1923 the 
company applied to Government for a loan Following a resolution 
in the Legislative Council, Goicrnmcnt granted a loan in 1924 of 
Rs 15,00,000 at 6 per ccnl per annum, and obtained a mortgage on 
the property and personal collateral security from the directors foi 
half the loan The company paid the 1925 instalment of interest aftei 
some pressure and in the same year a resolution was moied in the 
Legislative Couneil recommending that Government should give an 
annual bounty to the companv of any interest it could not pay The 
resolution van withdiawn after it had been opposed bj Go\ernment 
The company failed to make the 1926 payment of interest and Go\ern- 
raent then agiced to postpone Ibis payment for a year on certain con- 
ditions , but the company later in the year asked Government to take 
over the property in full satisfaction of their loan and the interest on 
it This proposition, which if adopted uoiild relieve the Directors 
of their personal liability of Rs 74 lakhs, vas put before the Legis- 
lative Council in a non official lesolution in 1927, and was supported 
on, the ground that the alteinative of closing the mill would be 
injurious to cotton produce! s in Burma The motion was earned and 
the Government of Burma, as mortgagees, took o^cr the property in 
March 1927 in full settlement of their claims, which amounted to 
about Rs 163 lakhs Atler calling foi tenders, they accepted, later 
in the 3 'ear, an offer of Rs 7 lakhs for the mill The net loss to Gov- 
ernment on the transaction, after allowing foi otliei assets lealized, 
was Rs 8,38,000 

In Assam small loans lia\o been granted under rules framed bj 
Qovpinment in 1922 Thus in 1925 26 the loans given to industrialists 
included Rs 5,000 foi the dcselopment of an oil and rice mill, Rs 700 
for stalling a leather working shop, Rs 700 for the estabbshment of a 
weaving factory, Rs 500 for purchasing implements for manufactui- 
ing gold and silver ornaments and Rs 500 for the completion of an 
automnlic loom invented by the borrowei In Bengal small loans 
ha^e been systematically gnen to ca^-students of weaving schools at 
nominal intes of interest to enable them 1o sel up in business The 
result has been the establishment of a number of small dyeing and 
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wea\nn" fnctones In Bomba-\, m 1922-23 a loan of Es 5,000 was 
gran *^ 0(1 AMtbout interest to enable the oivnci of a weanng factory to 
erect biuldings in which improTed looms could be installed and utibzed 
for grMDg instruction in weaiing And m 1925-26 a loan of six 
laklis of rupees was giien to a sugar manufactiuiug concern, which 
had commenced opeiations a few jears before, and required additional 
capital to enable it to continue opeiations Eftorts to raise capital in 
the open market had proied unsuccessful The loan was granted ioi 
a short term at a comineicial rate of interest 

As a result of the reforms, the powers of the Central Goiern- 
ment to gne financial assistance to industrialists were severely bmited 
The steel industn has reccned bounties to an extent far exceeding 
the amounts gnen or lent to industrj' b} aU local Governments diir 
mg the period , particulars arc given m a later chapter Apart from 
the bounties granted in puisuance of a pohey of protection, assistance 
has only been given by the Government of India in one or two special 
cases The Calcutta Soap Woiks were granted in 1923 a loan of 
Es 25 000 in order to enable it to undertake the manufactuie of 
dynamite glvcerme the loan was to be lepaid m ten annual instal- 
ments Plant was secured from abroad for the puipose, but before it 
was erected, the Corapanv became iniohed in financial difficulties and 
It went into bquidotion in 1927 Only one instalment of the loan 
had been repaid, and it is unlikely that Goiernment wdl be able to 
recoier more than a portion of the money lent 

In 1924 an ariangement was made wuth a paper miU compan;) 
winch, in essence, iniohcd the loan of public mouev foi a limited 
pci 10(1 The coTipnnv had successfullv tendered for the suppb m 
1924-25 of substantial quantities of paper to Goierument and Govern- 
ment agreed to take, in adiance of their immediate requuements, 
papei up to the \alue of Es 8,00 000, and to make immediate payment 
foi the same, subject to a discount of 6^ pei cent The paper was 
stored at the risk of the company, and when it was taken out of store 
by Go\ eminent a refund was made to the company of a poition of the 
discount corresponding to the unexpired portion of the lear The 
transaeiioii was thus eqmvalent to a loan of mouev at 61 per cent 
for various periods up to one leai At the time the paper industry 
was in difiieulties ow mg partly to foreign competition, and the question 
of its claim to protection was under consideration This loan affords 
perhaps the onl\ example so far of a substantial loan to industrv which 
has been repaid on the terms originally arranged haimg achieved 
the purpose in view, and it was exceptional m that the period of the 
loan was extremelv short and the monev was advanced against actual 
material of an equivalent value 
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Protection. 

(a) The control of fiscal policy 

If the Eeforms made it difficult or impossible for the Govem- 
ment of India to assist Indian mdnstnes by some methods, they 
■were destined to provide the Central Legislature and the Central 
Government with a method of granting State assistance hitherto 
untried in India. For more than a generation articulate Indian 
opinion had been almost unanimousl’- m favour of a policy of fiscal 
protection, whde Government had consistentlv pursued a pohey of 
free trade The nients of the contro’ ersi cannot he discussed here , 
but there is no doubt that the demand for protective tariffs was 
stunulated ov the fact tnat India had no control of poUcy in the 
matter, and the popular belief that the prevailing pohev had net 
been dictated solelv bv regard to Indian interests imparted constant 
bitterness to the discussion of the question 

The situation just before the Eeforms is summarised in the 
following passage from filontagu-Chehnsford report — 

“ Desiring industries uhich will give him Indian-made clothes 
to wear and Indian-made articles to u'e, the educated 
Indian looks to the example of other countries which 
have rehed on tariffs and seizes on the admission of 
even free traders that for the nourishment of nascent 
mdustnes a tariff is permissible do not know 

whether he pauses to reflect that these industries will 
he largeh financed bv foreign capital attracted by the 
tariff although we have evidence that he has not 
learned to appreciate the advantages of foreign capitaL 
But whatever economic fallacv underlies his reason- 
ing these are his firm bebefs and though he may be 
willing to concede the pos'-ibihtv that he is wrong he 
will not readilv concede that it is our business to decide 
the matter for him He bebeves that as long as we 
continne to decide for Inm we shall decide in the in- 
terests of England and not according to his wishes , 
and he points to the debate in the Hon='* of Commons 
on the differentiation of the cotton excise m support 
of his contention *^0 long as the people who refuse 
India protection are interested in manufactures with 

( 112 ) 
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which India might compete Indian, opinion cannot 
bung itself to believe that the refusal is disinterested 
or dictated by care for the best interests of India ” 
The authois of the Report did not overlook the necessity of 
consideimg the question from the point of view of the masses of 
the population but thev stiesscd the impoitance of talnng piopei 
account of the mcvs of educated Indians 

The question of the control of tanfl; policy was specially con- 
sidcied the Joint Select Committee on the Government cf India 
BiU in 1919 Deabng with the relations, of the Secretary of State 
to the Goieinment of India, they observed that so long as the 
Goieinor-Gcneial vns lesponsible to Pailiament, no statutoiv change 
could be made, but lhc\ siiggcsted that the Secietary of State might 
leasonabiv eonsidei that his lesjionsibilit^ to Pailiament should 
involve intervention onh m except loual cncumbtances “ in matters 
of puielv Indian mtciest where the Government and the Legislaane 
in India are in agi cement ” And thev' added — 

“ Tins examination of the general pioposition leads mevitablv 
To the considei ation of one special case of non-inteiven- 
tion Nothing is more likeh to cndangei the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than a belief 
that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in 
the interests of the trade of Great Biitam That such 
a bebef exists at the moment theie can be no doubt- 
That theie ought to be no loom for it in the futuie is 
equally clear India’s position in the Imperial Con- 
ference opened the door to negotiation between India 
and the rest of the Empiie, but negotiation without 
power to legislate is bkely to remam ineffective A 
satisfactory solution of the question can only be 
guaianteed by the grant of liberty to the Gov'einment 
of India to devise those taiiff aiiangements which seem 
best fitted to India’s needs as an mtegial portion of 
the British Empiie It cannot be guaranteed by 
statute without bmiting the ultimate power of Parba- 
ment to control the administration of India, and with- 
out bmiting the power of veto which rests m the Crown 
and neither of these bmitations finds a place lU any 
of the Statutes in the British Empire It can only 
therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a con- 
vention Whatever be the light fiscal pobey for India 
foi the needs of hei consumers as well as for her 
manufacturei’s, it is quite clear that she should have 
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the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, Xeir Zealand Canada and South 
Africa In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secreiary of State should as far as possible avoid in- 
terference on this <ubject when the Government of 
India and its legislature are in agreement and they 
ibmk that his intervention when it does take place 
should be limited to safeguarding the international 
obhgations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which His ilajesty s Government 
IS a panv 

The question was taken up by the reformed Central Legislature 
m its first se^ion. A resolution was adopted in the Council of 
State in February 1921 asking for the grant to the Government of 
India of “ full fiscal autonomy subject to the pro'^sions of the Go\- 
emment of India Act ' , and a few days later it was announced in 
the Legislative Assembly that a Fiscal Commission would be ap- 
pomted “ to examine with reference to all the interests concerned 
the tariff pohcy of the Government of India, including the question 
of the desirabflity of adopting the principle of Imperial Preference, 
and to make recommendations In the following June the Secre- 
tary of State accepted the jirmciple recommended by the Jomt Select 
Committee and for the first tune the effective control of fiscal pohcy 
passed to India 


The Fiscal Commission 

The Indian Fiscal Commission began its work m Not ember 
1921 It had a« its President Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola and the 
majority of the ten member^ had taken a prominent part m industrial 
enterprise m India After a comprehensive tour of India n the 
cour^ of which a large amount of evidence was taken, the Commis- 
sion presented its report m July 1922 On the question of the im- 
portance of industrial develonment the Commission had httle difieulty 
m reach ng the eonelu' on that such development would be ' very 
much to the advantage of the count rv as a whole ” Thev believed 
that It would result m the creation of new sources of wealth and 
the acc um ul a tion of capital, with a conseouent enlargement of the 
pubhc re-enue and of the avenues of profitable employment for 
labour that it would conduce to economic stability and that it would 
also have the effect of “ stimulating the national life and develop- 
ing the national character 

The Commi.'sion were unanimous in fixifting that the adoption 
of a pohcy of protection was in the best mterests of India- The- 
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majority fn^ mired a policy iviucli they descnbed as “ protection ■with 
discrimination ”, the discrimination to be exercised in the selection 
of industries for protection and the degree of protection aftorded 
The mam safeguards -which thej proposed la-\ m the conditions 
•which, in their %uew, industiies should satisfy before the-\ could secure 
protection These ■were — 

(t) That the mdustiy possesses natural advantages , 

(ii) That "Without the help of piotection it is not likeh to 
de%elop at all, oi not so rapidly as is desirable , and 
(in) That it vnll eientunlly he able to face world competition 
wuthout protection 

Claims for protection were to be examined bi a TarrS; Boaid, so con- 
stituted as to render it independent of pobtical influence and to 
enable it to adense Goieinment and the Legislatiiie on tanft policy 
The Chairman and four members of the Commission, while en- 
tirely m fa^our of a protective pobey, did not endoise these de- 
tailed proposals They recorded their vieiv that no qualifications oi 
limitations should be made a condition precedent to the adoption of 
a pobcA’ of protection, and the only discrimination which ihev 
desired to see "was ‘‘ such discrimination as may be considered 
necessary by the Government of India and the Indian Legislature ” 
While agreeing m the proposal to constitute a Tariff Board, the\ 
recommend that t-wo of the three members should be elected bj the 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature and that the Board 
should also include two assessors representing the leading Commer- 
cial and Mercantile Associations 

The Commission made a numbei of otliei pioposals lucludmg 
one for the abolition of the cotton excise tlut% Othei iccoiumenda- 
bons designed to benefit Indian industiies included a pioposal to 
subject goods belongmg to Government to customs duties t Thev 
''vere opposed to the placing of obstacles on the inflo-w of foreign 
capital, but endorsed the pobc\ or the Goiermnent ot India m 
restricting concessions to firms registered m India with rupee capital 
and wnlbng to train Indian apprentices The mmoiity wished to 
impose these conditions bi legislation on aU firms establishing indus- 
tries behind the tariff waU 

(c) T/ie adoption of piotection 

The mam question came before the Legislatise Assembly m 
February 1923, when Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas, a member of the 

•Eeport, page SV 

fThiB ivas embodied in the Sea Customs (Amendment) Act, 1924 {Till 

of 1924) 
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Pascal CommissioD, aaao\ed a rcsolnlaon advocatang the adoptaon of a 
polacy of protectaon, “ ats application being regulated from time tc 
lame bv such discrimination as mar be considered necessarr bv the 
Government of India vith the consent and approval or the Indian 
Legislature ” On behalf of Government, Mr (aftervrards Sir) 
Charles Inaies moved an amendment involving the acceptance in 
prmciple of “ the proposition that the fiscal policy of (he Goacn- 
ment of India mav legitimately be directed towards rostering ihe 
development of industries an India ” The amendment embodied 
the priiieiple of discrimination with due regard to the criteria laid 
doivn bv the majontv of the Fiscal Commission and rcLOmin-nded 
the appointment of a Tariff Board for a year in the first instance 
The amendment after a full debate, was adopted 

As 3Ii Innes had mdicated in his opening siieech the Goiern- 
ment of India had not accepted this great change in polici “ with- 
out deep 'searchings of heart and without forebodings ” Of the 
keen desire of Indian industiiahsts and the educated middle classes 
for protection there had never been anv doubt But the masses 
of the eountrv were agriculturists and the mam part of the sacrifice 
miohcd in the abandonment of free trade would fall on them 
Thei were for the most part non-voeal but those agriculturists who 
were able to make their voices heard were naturallv apirehensiie 
regarding the burden that protection would place on them During 
the debate the Government were accused by one membei speaking 
on behalf cf agncultural mterests of yielding to the clamour of the 
Press and of those who eonld speak loudlv and neglecting the m- 
terests of the masses in the matter And Jlr Bines remarked 
significanth “ If the agncultural classes wluch form the bulk of 
the population in India were fullv able to grasp the issues m- 
lolved m this question of free trade versus protection, and if thev 
were able fullv to bnng their influence to bear upon thii Asseiublv 
I doubt veiw much whether this Assemblv to-dav would accept my 
amendment I doubt indeed whether I should be putting thit umeud- 
ment forward ” But, apart from the fact that important economic 
adi antages could be expected m return for the saenfiees mvolved, 
the question could not be approached from the pure^v eeononue 
“-tandpomt It had been recogmzed from the start as meiitahle that 
the Reforms would involve a change m the fiscal pohci of India in 
the direction desired by the politically-mmded classes c! the people 
and the Fiscal Commission were unanimous m advocating a change 
of polici Pmallv, the 'orce of events had led Gknernment to a 
partial abandonment of their former pohcj before the Fiscal Com- 
mission was appointed. The necessity of raismg revenue had led to 
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country and upon Qovcuunents, public bodies and the Ratlrvays 
But the alternative was the extinction d£ the industry , and all that 
that invohedj To quote fi un the Board’s report — 

“ It IS worth wliile to consider briefly what the con 

sequences would be if protection were withheld and the 
manufacture of steel in India were to cease A large 
number of worlnnen would be thrown out of employment 
and the industiial training they have gained at Jamshed- 
pill u ould be to a large ^extent wasted A very serious 
blow would also be inflicted on the coal industry owing 
to the sudden drop in the demand for coal These, how- 
eier, aie not the most serious results The dcielopment 
of India’s natural resources for steel manufacture would 
be postponed indefinitely, for ue haie no hope that at 
the present lei el of prices, fresh capital woidd he forth- 
coming or that another firm would enter the business 
Pmally, and this is the gravest consequence of all, the 
shock to public confidence in the future of Indian 
industiies uould be extreme It has long been recog- 
nised that tlie progress of industrial deielopment in 
India will he slow until Indian capital is forthcoming 
in much more abundant measure than it has been in tlie 
past The complete collapse of the greatest single 
industrial enterpiise in the country would put back the 
clock for twentv vears at least ’ 

The issue came before the Legislatuie for decision at a special 
session m May 1924 when the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was 
introduced by Govemment m the Legislative Assembly to give effect 
to the pioposals of the Tariff Boaid The subsequent discussions 
both in the Assembly and m the Select Committee were of great 
interest particularly as thej revealed a much greater appreciation 
of the disadi antagcs attendant on a piotectne policy than had been 
evident so long as India hod uo choice in the matter The Assembly 
generalh adhered to the piniciple of protection and was prepared to 
giant high protection wheie as here, a strong case was made out 
But the effect of high piotectne tariffs on the consumei was stressed 
bj a number ot member"- and the case against the whole principle 
of pioteetion the cause of nationalization, and the advisability of 
confining protection to bounties were all presented It is significant 
that, although theie was a section which considered that the protec- 
tion offered was tempered unduly by discrimination, the one amend- 

•Tnnff Board’s First Report on the Steel Indnstry, para 142 
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ment of substance made in the Bill as presented was made m the 
antetest of consumers the .Assembly, in spite of Groiemment opposi- 
tion, deleted the proposal to enhance the duty on certain classes of 
agricultural implements The Bill passed into law as Act XiV of 
1924 it was to have effect tor three rears and the last section pro- 
vided for an inquuy to be made not later than March 1927 into the 
.necessity of continuing protection after that date 

The Act had only been in force two months when Government 
receiied a fresh appheation for protection for the steel industry 
The Tariff Board had pointed out in their first reports the possibilitv 
of large changes in the vorld prices of steel and the necessity of 
reconsidermg the rates of dutv if these changes occurred In the 
months following the passing of the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act, the price of contmental steel fell so rapidly that the industry 
soon found itself in much the same position, as regards foreign com- 
petition, as It had held before protection was given The Board, on 
the question of enhancing the duties being referred to them, advised 
substantial increases in the protective duties the following particulars 
relating to those classes of unfabneated steel of which the Indian 
consumption is highest giies some indication of the scale of the 
enhancement suggested — 


1 

Dntv pnor 
to April 
1021 

1 

1 Dntj- ap Duty pro 

1 prored June posed m Nov- 
‘ 1924 ember 1924. 

1 

! 

Galvanised sheets 

Ks per ton 

30 

t 

' Bs per ton- 

45 

Bs per ton. 

7S 

Steel bars 

U 

40 

75 

Tmpkt« 

40 

60 

104 

Black sheete 

17 5 

' 30 

52 


The duties genei-aUv represented between 50 and 75 per cent on the 
lalue of the articles The Board vere precluded bv the term' 
of reference from piopcsmg the giant of bounties in place of a 
higher tariff but on this proposal being made bv Government^ tbe^ 
concurred in it The existmg duties had brought m a substantial 
increase in revenue and the proposed duties mvolved placing a burden 
on the consume! out of all proportion to the benefit to the Indian 
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maniifncturei These considerations ■wcic placed before the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Jamiarj 1 925, and the Assembly accepted the Goi - 
ernment’s proposal to leave the duties unaltered, and to give the addi- 
tional protection by means of bounties on the production of steel 
ingots manufactured in the jear ending in the following September 
The total amount so paid v'as not to exceed its 50 lakhs 

In the following months the Tariff Board again examined the 
question and further proposals were placed before the Legislature 
m September 1925 These involved the payment of bounties on steel 
ingots not exceeding Rs 00 lakhs between October 1925 and March 
1927 The proposals were adopted, as was also a resolution recom 
mending the modification of the scheme of bounties on railway wagons 
In February 1926 the position of the industrj’ again came before the 
Legislature, when a Bill was introduced for the amendment of the 
Steel Protection Act The Bill which passed into law as Act VIII 
of 1926 secured three objects It extended the scheme of bounties on 
wagons to underframes, enlarged the total amount payable under this 
'scheme from Rs 21 lakhs to Rs 33 lakhs, and removed the existing 
lestnctioB on the amount which might be paid in a single year In 
April 1926 the Tariff Board presented a further loport on the grant 
of the protection to the wne and wire nad industry m this thev 
recommended that the existing protection should not be increased, and 
their recommendation was accepted 

The effect of these decisions can now be summarized Substantial 
duties were imposed on non and steel, including wire, nails, 
pipes, plates, sheets and certain railway track material and on steel 
structures with effect from June 1924 Bounties to the total extent 
of Rs 110 lakhs were paid on the pi eduction of steel ingots between 
October 1924 and March 1927 Bounties on the production of steel 
rails and fishplates weie paid at diminishing rates for three years 
from April 1924 Bount es to the extent of Rs 33 lalchs weie sanc- 
tioned on wagons and undciliames for which oiders were placed in 
the same years the actual disbursements during the years in ques 
tion amounted to rather less than Rs 20 lakhs, the remaining sums 
falbng to be gnen latei A point of some interest in this connec- 
tion IS that the bounties on wagons and underframes w'erc not given 
directly to the manufacturer, but to the ])urcliaser The railw'av 
administration receiv ed the bountj , which was calculated at the 
difference between the price paid to the Indian manufactuie and the 
price at which the wagon could have been obtained from abroad In 
the other eases the bounties went directly to the producers No exact 
estimate of the burden mvoUed m the piotcctive duties is possible - 
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but the following figures sliow the amounts actually paid by way of 
bounties up to 31st March 1927 — 


Fmanoial year 

( 

! 1924-25 

1 

[ 

1925 26 1 

1 

1 

1926 27 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rt 

Rs 

Wagons and nnderframes 

2,85,600 

8.45,400 

8,46,060 

19,77,060 

Steel rails and fishplates 

32,03,536 

33,14,946 

29,69,838 

95,78,320 

Steel ingots 

25 , 00,000 

43.60.000 

i 

41.50,000 

1 

1,10,00,000 

Grand Total 

i 

1 

1 

1 



2,25,65,380 


Some indication of the results of protection became a^alIable in 
1927 when the results of tbe inquiry which was required by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 were published This inquiry was 
made in 1926 and 1927 and tlie needs of aU branches of the industry 
were renewed In respect of rolled and fabricated steel the TariE 
Board found that the policy pursued had been successful The 
output of finished steel at Jamshedpur, which was about 163,000 
tons in 1923-4, was estimated at 380,000 tons m 1926-7 and at an 
average of 500 000 tons for rhe following years, reaching 600,000 
tons by 1933-4 The costs of manufacture had fallen steadily with the 
increase of output and were expected to fall further As regards the 
effect on the consumer, the Board’s general conclusion was, “ the 
dechne in steel prices and the expansion of the market indicate that 
the protective duties has not proved burdensome, that the trade of 
the country has not suffered, and that no senous hardship has been 
caused to the producer of steel or to the general pubbc ” They re- 
commended the continuance of protectiie duties but on a greatlv 
reduced scale, and they proposed that the paiunent of bounties should 
cease The new duties, to is Inch tbe Legislature agreed in March 
1927, involved discrmnnation between British steel and other foreign 
steel the discrimination was based not on the desire to introduce the 
principle of Imperial preference but on the economic needs of the 
industry m India and the Indian public The new duties are to 
expire m 1934 bv which tune on the Tariff Board s estimate the 
Indian industry will be able to face British competition (hut possibly 
Hot Continental competition) on equal terms In the case of tinplate 
the results were not quite so satisfactory , hut the Board considered 
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that, “ Tvith a reasonable measure of protection, the ludustrj should 
he established on a firm basis m the near future ” and a substantial, 
but reduced, rate of dutj was allowed for se\cn jears ^ 

A later report dealt with railwn\ wagons and undcrframe^T^th^ 
ponfent parts thereof, and w ire and w iic nails In the case of railway 
wagons and underframes, the Boaid found that the industr\, under 
the stimulus of bounties, had made gieat jirogress, and was able, in 
normal circumstances, to meet foreign competition ivitli no assistance 
other than the existing re^eu^c dutj But owing to the abnormallv 
small estimated demand for the next few a ears, some assistance was 
required and the Boaid iccommendcd that until normal conditions 
were restored all orders should be placed in ludia proMded a certain 
limit of price was not exceeded The result would be a measure of 
protection bj executive older latber thau by legislntne autbority and 
for this and other reasons, the Gorernment of India dissented from 
the proposal and put before tlie legislature a proposal to raise the 
import duties on wagons and underfraraes This was regccted by the 
Legislative Assemblj' chiefly on the gioiuid that it mvolved a 
measure of protection in excess of the Tnrift Bonid’s recommenda 
tion , and Government aciiuiesced in their decision and agreed to 
adopt the system snggested h\ the Board The Board also reported 
on the question of protection for component parts of wagons, etc, 
with the result that the duty on bolts and nuts was altered from a 
10 per cent ad valorem duty to a specific duty of Be 2 per cwt , 
this represented, on the average, a distinct increase m the rates of 
duty As regards wire and wire nails the finding of the Board that 
the protective duty had faded to achieve its object and should be 
discontinued was accepted bv the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature 

(c) Miscellaneous industiies 

In the meantime a number of claims for protection made by other 
industries had been considered The first report presented bv the 
Tariff Board proposed the abolition of the import dufrs on sidphur, 
mainly in the interests of the chemical industries The proposal, 
which was estimated to iniolie a loss of rather less than two lakhs 
annually, was accepted by the Legislative Assembly m June 1924, and 
sulphur was exempted from the payment of import duty by executive 
orders Statutory effect was given to the proposal with the passmg 
of Act XIV of 1925 in the following Mai eh 

In 1925 the Tariff Board viresented reports on seseral industries 
which had applied for protection The proposals of the Board in 
respect of the paper mdustiy were of considerable interest as repre- 
senting the advocacy of protection for the purpose of fostering what 
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was virtually a new mduslry The principal substance used by the 
Indian nulls for the manufacture of paper is saiai grass, and the 
Board found that the making of paper from saiai was not an industry 
which had established a case for protection On the other hand 
they^ considered that the manufacture of paper from bamboo might 
become a very important industry in India and that assistance should 
be gi\en to enable the possibilities of the industry to be fully explored 
For this purpose they recommended a protective duty on aU writing 
and printing paper except “ newsprint ” containing a high percentage 
of mechanical wood pulp They also advocated the provision of 
capital to the extent of about ten lakhs by Government to one mil] 
which was using bamboo jiulp to enable them to increase their out- 
put, and suggested that a similar concession might be justified in the 
case of another mill The new capital was to be pronded preferably 
bj' a guarantee of principal and interest on a public issue of deben- 
tures 

These proposals came before the Legislatn e Assembly in Septem- 
ber 1925 Agreeing with tlie Go\ernment of India, the Legislative 
Assembh decided against the proposal to subsidize mdnidual mills 
The proposals imohcd tlie grant of assistance to monopol’sts of 
patent rights to deielop their iiioccsses and would have given 
adi outages to the mills m question against othei Indian mdls compet- 
ing with them The piojm&cd increases of dutv met with some 
opposition but thej weic accepted by the Legislature and were 
embodied in the Bamboo Paper Industrr (Protection) Act ^ The 
result uas to gi\e a substantial measuie of protection for a period 
of seven ^ears to the paper making industry m India The Act 
benefited not merelv present and future users of bamboo-pulp but 
also those mauufactuieis who were using sabaj grass and othet 
materials Indeed, had the Act not been passed, thev would probably 
have found it difficult to continue in business But in this case pro- 
tection was adopted sole!' to secure the deielopment of the bamboo- 
paper industrv The Act uas one as stated in its preamble “ to 
proMde for the fostering and de\elopment of the industrv of making 
paper from bamboo ” !Minoi changes in the tariffs which it imposed 
Were made bv an amending Act in 1927 t 

The Tariff Board also reported in 1^25 on the claims of the 
Siamifacturers of cement magnesium chlonde and prmters’ ink for 
protection In the first two cases, the industries failed to establish 
to the satisfaction of the Board a clauu for protection and the Govem- 

•Act 5XT of 1925 

tThe Bamboo Paper Indnstrv (Protection) Act, 1927 
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ment of India accepted the .lews of the Board In the following year, 
howeier, when the price of imported cement showed a tendency to 
fall, the tarilf was altered hj the substitution of a specific duty for 
the ad valorem dutj then in force The change was made for_^^ 
purpose of stabilizing the n-\tnue, but the new duty was based on the 
findings of the Tariff Boarl and had the effect at the time of enhancing 
the duty on the foreign article In the case of printers’ ink the Board 
found that the indasti^ was suffenng from a disabibty ansing 
from the great dispantj In tiveen the rate of duty on the foreign 
article and the rates of duty on the imported constituents used by the 
Indian manufacturer The duty on printers’ ink was, in accordance 
with the Board’s recommendation, raised from 2^ to 5 per cent 
These alterations of the tariff were embodied in Act XVII of 1926 

Allegations that the deielopment of a number of indnstnes was 
hampered by the differerte between the duty on the finished article 
and the duty on materiaK which had to be imported for the manu 
facture of the article were referred to the Board for examination in 
1925 One or two of these cases arose out of the protectne duties 
on steel for example on the application of the manufacturers of 
wire and wire nails, the protective duty on steel rod and round bar 
of small diameter was remitted in 1926 and finaUj' removed bj Act 
III of 1927*' The same Act removed the duty on spelter, as the 
Board found that this clutj was hampering the deselopment of 
certain industries, In tlie case of certain kinds of belting for 
machinerj, the proposals of the Board, as modified by Government, 
iniohed a reduction in the dutv of jam used for the manufacture of 
belting and the imposition of a duty on imported belting These 
changes were embodied in 'let YII of 1928 

More important issues were raised bj the reference to the Board 
in September 1925 of the question whether a protectne duty should 
be imposed on imported coal The two leading associations of coal 
owners asked for the imposition of a protectice duty on all foreign 
coal , the Indian Mining Association suggested a duty of Rs 18 0 
a ton on all imported coal and the Indian 3Iining Federation’s pro 
posals included the imposition of a duty of Es 5 a ton on coal im 
ported from South Africa and of Rs 10 a ton on coal imported from 
any other country The Board, whose report was presented in April 
1926, expressed the unanimous opinion that a case for a protective 
duty on all imported coal bad not been estabhshed This conclusion 
was accepted by Gove rnment On the question of imposing a dutv 

that exemption from the protective duties on iron and steel was 

1026 ^ ^ importers of parts of inland and harbour steamers m 
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on South African coal to counterbalance the effect of a railway 
freight concession granted m South Africa, the Board was divided , 
Government accepted the view of the majority that m existing 
circumstances the imposition of a duly was inadvisable 

An application was made in 1927 by a number of companies 
engaged in the production of petroleum and asking for protection 
against injury on account of a kerosene price war then in progress 
The Tariff Boaid found that no action was called for , and the rate 
war ended shortly after the presentation of their report The case 
of the match industry which was referred to the Tariff Board in 1926 
presented some peculiar •features The mdustrs' had grown up under 
the shelter of a duty substantially enhanced in 1922 Although this 
duty had been imposed and enhanced for revenue purposes, it repre- 
sented in 1926 a rate of more than 100 per cent ad valorem, and with 
the establishment of the industry in India, the revenue naturally 
diminished The Tariff Board found in favour of the maintenance of 
the duti ns a protective dull, and the change recommended bv them 
was accepted bv the Legislature and embodied in Act XVII of 1928 

(/) Colton icrl Jes 

The most important fiscal measure taken in the last few -^eais 
vns not the imposition of a fresh dutv but the removal of an old one 
The cotton excise dutv had a long and iiiilnppv liistorv Its imposi- 
tion had been based on free trade piineiples , but the demand for it 
had come luamh from Lancashire and it had been imposed and main- 
tained in the face of persistent opposition in India It had not merely 
luinishcd a section of publicists with 'nhnt vas to them a conrincing 
proof of their thesis that the economic pohev of Government nas 
dictated br regard for British interests, but it had also arou'^cd conti- 
nuous lesentment and suspicion m tlie minds of the communitr 
generalh To quote the Indian Fiscal Commission “ the repeal of the 
cotton excise became an article of political taith among all shades of 
opinion in India ’ , and the changes made m the tariff m 1917 and 
1921, which made the import duties siibstniit.alh higlier than the 
excise dut\, had little effect on the hostlllt^ to the latter With the 
transfer of the control of fiscal policv to India, its repeal became a 
question of time * In 1925 a general strike occurred in the Bombar 
cotton mills in coii'-equcnce of a reduction of wige-' proposed bj the 
nnlloMuers , and vhon it was clear that the rediietion nould not be 
tmtdc if the dutv disappeared, the lorn, of the dutj was suspended bv an 

The history of thi"! quc'^tion shows that throughout the cont'O- 
r'’rs\ the Government of India and Indian public opinion have been at one *’ 
l^nenl Cotnmwsion s Report para 9S 
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Ordinance, and the strike came to an end Tlie duty was finally 
repealed in March 1926 

The remission of taxation in far our of the millowners throngbont- 
llie country amounted to about two crores of rupees annually ,* but 
this relief did not bring prosperity to the industry, particularly in 
Ilombny The Bombay MiUouners’ Association had already applied 
±01 protection and ns the Tarill Board was fully occupied with 
inquiries into steel, a second Tariff Board nas appointed to deal nith 
the cotton textile industry This Board made a large number of 
i*eoomniendation8 for the reorganization of the industry and they 
pioposed ceitain alterations in the tariff They agreed that the exist 
ing duties on cotton textile machinerj' and certain mill stores should be 
repealed, and this recommendation was accepted by Government A 
maiority of the Board proposed a 4 per cent increase in the import 
duty on cotton piece goods and the grant of a bounti on j arn of the 
higher counts , the President did not support the proposal for n 
bounti and proposed a differential duty of 4 per cent on all cotton 
manufactures, including yarn imported from Japan All the changes 
uere to remain in force for only three or four years 

The Government of India rejected the proposals for the altera 
tiou of the duties on cotton piece goods and for the grant of a bounty 
on yarn They agreed with the Board in the conclusion that Japan, 
whose rivalry was to a considerable extent responsible for the depres 
Sion in the industry, gained an advantage owing to a difference in 
labour conditions , the mam difference was that night nork for 
Momen was permitted in Japan, and in consequence double shifts 
yire univei-sal in Japanese spinning mills But the Go\ernment of 
India found that the existing re^enue duty on cotton piece goods fully 
covered the advantage gamed by Japan in respect of cloth , and in the 
esse of yam, an additional dutc uould iiave injured the hnndloom 
industn^ 

Tlie Millowners were not satisfied \yith these findings and tliev 
weie successful in persuading the Government of India to alter their 
views As a result the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn) Amendment Bill, 
nhich V as introduced in the Legislative Assemblj’’ in August 1927, 
pioposed to alter the diitv on larn m such a manner ns to give 
some protection to the bulk of the yam produced in competition uath 
foreign mills The Bill Mas passed, although the possible effect on 
the handloom industry was responsible for considerable opposition 


•In the four preceding revenue years, the tax yielded an average of 
Rs 1,95,000 
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The mcnsuro* intore-tiiirr hemp dtMpiicd to protect nn industry 
from competition nn^-nip from ''trmcent Hhour laws it is to be 
in force up to 31st Mnrth 1910 tins date hemp selected on the as- 
sumption tint o^v^np to a cliaiipc in the Japanese facton la^^, In the 
end of 1929 “ all jam produced durmp the period that women uere 
allowed to work at mpht should he off the market "t In the same 
session the Indian Tariff (Amendment) AetJ which inter aha 
repealed the duties on machinery and certam cotton mill stores was 
passed 


•Act XAHI of 1927 

(Speech by Sir George Rainv m the Legislative iksscmhlv, ISlh 

August 1927 
lAct XXIY of 1927 
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MiscellaneouB MeasnreB 

In respect of the cotton textile industry legislation has not been 
limited to the measures mentioned in the last chapter Certain 
measures of some importance had as their object the advancement of 
the interests of the cotton industry The Indian Cotton Committee 
■which presented its report in 1919 called attention to the loss caused 
both to cotton producers and to cotton spinners and weaiers by a 
number of abuses connected -with the orgnni7ation of the trade Good 
cotton ivas mixed with inferior cotton, and adulteration was practised 
in a number of navs The Cotton Transport Act,* winch was adopted 
by the Central legislature in 1923, was designed to make it possible 
to prevent the import of cotton, cotton n aste or cotton seed into pro 
tected areas, i e , areas specified by the local Government with the 
approval of the local Legislative Council Prior to the passing of the 
Act, vanous foims of cotton were transported from many parts of 
the country to cotton producing areas to he used for adulterating the 
better typos of cotton grown there The Act, which was amended lu 
mmoi particulars by Act XXXW of 1925, has had very good effects 
in certain districts The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act,! 
which ivas passed in 1925, embodied a different method of attack 
Bj onabbng the cotton purchaser to trace the origin of his cotton 
and the gins and presses through which it had passed, it placed the 
industry m a position to protect itself from the malpractices of those 
who adulterated cotton in various ways The measuie had the sup- 
port both of the cotton mill industry and of the agriculturists but 
naturally it did not commend itself to many of those who came between 
the cultivator and the manufacturer 

The Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903 (IX of 1903), affords another 
example of a measure enabliug an industry to practice ‘ self-help ' 
It was passed in order to provide “ a fund to be expended for the 
promotion of the inteiests of the tea industry ” The Committee ap- 
pointed under the Act was authorized to expend the money “ towards 
meeting the cost of such measures as the Committee may consider it 
advisable to take for promoting the sale and increasing the consump- 
tion in India and elsewhere of teas produced in India ” The funds 
were pro'vided by m eans of an export duty not exceeding J pie per 

L ‘Act m o£ 1923 

!Aot XII of 1926 
( 128 ) 
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pound of tea In 1920 the Tea Cess Committee represented to Gov- 
ernment the desirability of expanding their propaganda work in con- 

nection with the consumption of tea in India as weK as abroad, and 

with the approA'al of those engaged in the industry, the maximum 
rate of cess was raised to 8 annas pei 100 lbs This was effected 
hv means of Act I of 1921 The present rate of cess is six annas 
per 100 lbs , the cess has in recent >ears given an annual yield m the 
iieighhoiiihood of 13 lakhs of rupees, most of which is spent in India 
and the United States of America 

The Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill of 1927 represented an effort 
to meet difficulties of a pecuhar character whicJi had for some time 
formed a serious hindrance to the development of the mica mdustry 
m that pioMnce Theft of mica had been for manv years prevalent 
on an exteiisue and increasing scale , and in 1921-26 the export of 
mica from India was piacticaUy double the recoided output of the 
quantity of mica mined The BiU proposed to meet the difficulty by 
providing foi the bcensing, under suitable restrictions, of all persons 
engaged in the industrj’’ either as mineis or as dealers and for the 
piepaiatioii of piopei accounts of all mica won, possessed, stored 
or sold I t also sought to presciibe that no mica should be moved 
— -fi-oin a mine or fiom the premises of a licensee without a pass or 
document signed bv the licensee oi his agent showing the place from 
which the mica was moved, its quantity and its destination It was 
hoped by these provisions to pieient as far as possible transactions 
in mica winch had been illicitly taken and to make the movement of 
stolen mica more easily susceptible of detection. The Bill, aftei 
being introduced m the Legislative Council, was cnculated for opinion 
and came befoie the Council again in Febiuaiy 1928 , but, although 
no membei spoke in favoui of the rejection of the Bill, the motion 
to refei it to a Select Committee uas defeated by 42 votes to 37 

l\Ioie than one official investigation has been directed to problems 
relating to the coal industry The waste of coal which was known 
to oecui m the mam coalfields was responsible for the appointment 
m 3920 of the Coalfields Committee An investigation prewously 
made bj an expeit fiom England had recommended the adoption of a 
number of methods by which improvements could be effected, and the 
Committee, which included, in addition to three experts, representa- 
tives of the vaiious inteiests concerned, was appomted to leport what 
action should be taken on the lecommendations made In , their 
report,* thej found that no impiovement in the wasteful methods 
employed in the coalfields could be expected uithout State interference, 


One member (nn official) dissented 
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^ Tv^^i T^r'. t^rTrff^ tii6 ^'fiblisiunpiit of 3 cont'^^Eiiic su^to 
^iujKner^i to ^ooaro eor^.rTu^c^ .id ec-'-^omio extr c:'pr hy the 
T^sidatic'’ of K^"h exis*mg L'-so^, ard by tho control of mettods ot 
•extrrction Thus the autnoritv would b? m a pcsiticn to prevent 
indivtdual landowners rnd coulownsns fwraadoptmg wusteful netbods 
dk^ srned to secure the creates* icune>ita*e pront without recard to 
'“he future, Sand'?*owtuc* was to be made ccmpuWrv witutn certain. 
Irruits compensutj.cn for the expense involved being repaid from tbe 
proceeds or cess on aB coal and eohe. 

These recommendvations went fcr bevond unjrtning previousli' 
SKgso?s*td in India (^except as emergent v measu^es^ m the cirec'ion 
of the control or an industrv ov tne Stare but rhev received tee snp- 
por* or the represent-nres of the coalowr.ens cn the Committee, who 
accep'ed the dictum th't coat w'js a natienai *’‘?s^r and th-'* neither 
lanac'Tiers nor colLerr proprietors she ild be a- Lbertv to w-is'e this 
assut without restriction But thev went, as the event showed 
iurtcer then Government were prepared to go and thev failed to 
secure the cenerul support of the industrv The Government of 
India and the local Govemmen*s chiedv concerned were prepared 
to accept tee mos" important recommendation rela'ing to the conserra- 
tion of coal by control over extrac’ion and the Indian Mining Asso- 
C-a'ion agreed that it was desirable to legislate to provide for rh’s, 
Mltho igh they considered that any restrictions should b? kmired to 
tnese necessaiy- to prevent senous waste IiheJy to shorten mater. ally 
the hfe of the country s coal resources and losses by tire But the 
Indian Mining Federation were strongly oppesed to the scheme of 
compulsory ccn«ervation and m face of great dinerences of opinion 
as to the extent of India s coal resources and as to the necessity for the 
adm ttedly drastie measn-e^ advocated by the Committee, Government 
deciacd not to pro.rjea wi^h the mum proposals. 


In the meantime Gci eminent had been compelled to impose 
restmeuens on the coal indus'rv ot an entirely di^erent charae*er 
Pno~ to l<^lo ooal had been largelr carr.ed between Indian ports bv 


«e-' routes and one eveo* of the TTar was to divert this trauic to the 
In ii m milwavs The result ot this diversion comb ned with the 
rap o expansion in the demana for coul and a reduction m the output 
Oj. coal whith tooh place m the vears immcdi’telv foUowinc the TTar. 


was .o impose a verv heaw strain on the railw^vs at a time when 
th-^ hpii lef- them m an unfavourable position A large propor- 
iion Oi the wacxm snppiv of tne country was tasen up with the tramc 
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in coni nnd m spite of this, mam of the industries in India -were 
iin>linp it impossible to obtain sufficient coal for their requirements 
Oo\ernmcnt therefore decided in Jnh 1^20, nith the approial of the 
commercinl community, to prohibit the export of coal from India 
cxceijt under license and to ivithdraiv the rebate ivluch had been 
allo-wed bv the railwajs on bunker coal for Indian ports The 
obicct of these measures was to increase the suppK of coal nrailable 
for Indian indu-'tri both bv excluding foreign competitors for that 
cord and b\ dnerting coal traffic from the railways to the sea routes 
-and so securing more vagons for the supply of coal to inland centres 
And the steps taken had the approval of the commercial community 
Exjiorts were at first permitted under license on a bmited scale, but 
bi the beginning of 1021 it was found necessary to prohibit export 
entireh v if h the exception of small supplies for public use in Ceylon, 
and restrictions were placed on the bunkering of coal at Indian ports 
The later restrictions were remo\ed m April 1922 and the prohibition 
of export was cntirelv withdrawn in the beginning of 1923 

These measures were, of course, designed to assist industrv 
generalh, and thei had an adverse effect on the coal trade which 
lasted after the-s had ceased to be operative By 1924 that industry 
was in a position of considerable difficult! on account of competition 
V ith other countries This competition was not so much within India 
itself (for imports of foreign coal had fallen to the pre-war level '' 
as 111 Eastern ports near India such os Colombo, Penang and Singa- 
pore At sucli ports Indian coal had temporarilv disappeared on 
account of the embargo on exports , and when*this embargo had been 
removed, the trade found it impossible to recapture the market In 
these ports there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the qualitj 
of the coal imported from India immediately after the War , and 
ha\ 111 " been able to obtain more satisfactorv supphes from elsewhere 
while the embargo was in operation, the importers had no desire to 
return to Indian coal which was generaUj dearer and was of !ariable 
and frequentlv unreliable qualitj 

It was in consequence of this situation that the Indian Coal Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1924 Its members nsited Rangoon, Penang, 
Singajiore and Colombo and after im estigations there and in India 
the report of the Committee was presented m 1925 The Committee 
had been asked to enquire and report on the measures to be taken to 
stimulate the export of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and 
foreign ports, and m particular, to ascertam whether effective measures 
could be taken for the grading of Indian coal for export and for 
hunkenug Their investigations pointed to the conclusion that the 
lecoien of the export markets depended on the supplv of Indian 
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coal 01 deSmte and reliable standards at reasonable prices, and their 
nnportant recommendations related to the establishment of a 
Co<^l Grading Board for the grading of Indian coal and the gr anting 
of certificates irhich would enable the foreign purchaser to satisfy 
him^lf regarding the cnabty of the coal supplied to him In order to 
secure a reduction in the price at which coal could be exported, the 
Co umittee recommended an increase of 50 per cent in the rebate of 
railway freight granted to export coal and the grant of a further 
rel ate in respect of the port cnarges on coal The rebates both on 
the railways and at the ports, were, however to be limited to dulv 
certified coaL 

The scheme for a Coal Grading Board was approved by the 
industry and the Coal Grading Board Act, 1925,* which was pas'^ed bv 
the Indian Legislature m September 1925 provided for the establish- 
ment of a Board anthonzed to determine the grades of coals produced 
by anv colliery applvmg to it and to grant export certificates to any 
graded coUierv The Act aLo made it legal to grant rebates of any 
charges meluding freisnts and pert dues m respect of certified coal 
and TO give a preference in tne supplv of wagons for forwarding 
export ccal from a graded colliery The Board held its firs: meetmg 
m February 1926 and during the financial year 1926-27 it certified 
L012.090 tons of c-oaL about 22,009 tons being refused certificates 
or-ins^ to mfenor quahty and condition. In the financial year 1927-25 
the quantity certified 2^34.000 tons, about 3,000 tons being 
lejc-cted. These figure mdica*e that the great bulk of the coal ex- 
ported from Calcutta not merely to foreign ports but also to Indian 
ports IS eemSed. From 1st Zlarch 1926 the railways concerned 
enhanced the rebate on certified coal from 25 per cent to 37-^ per cent . 
but they c-onnnued to allo"^ tee rebate of 2-5 per cent on coal which nad 
not been certified. And the Port Commissioners of the Port of 
Calcutta agreed to the reduction of four armas per ton (i e , 50 per 
cent m nver dues recommended by the C-ommittee 

-Another rmportant reduction m railway freights on coal was made 
at about the same ti m e and was designed to assist not merely the coal 
industry but the other industries m India and particularly tho:!e 
attuatod at a distance from the coalfields In September 1925 the 
Hon ole Lala Bamsaran Das moved a resolution m the Council of 

- recommending coneess onai rates for railway freight on coaL 
I amcularly for disranees of 500 miles emd over The motion was 
opposiui by Government on tfce ground that while they were anxion' 
to reauce freights at the earhest opporrunity, the immediate loss of 

•-A-et XAXI of 15-25 
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30 lakhs rupees annually 'winch "would be in''rol'ved in the acceptance 
of the resolution could not he faced at that time But the resolution 
-^vas adopted by the Council The next Rail-way budget disclosed a 
favourable position and avith effect from 1st April 1926 Government 
decided on a reduction in freight on all coal carried more than 400 
miles The reduction -was equivalent to a diminution of 10 per cent 
■on the existing rates and -ft'as estimated to cost 37^ lakhs of rupees 
per year Government took the vie-w that the effect of the reduction 
V70uld he to cheapen production generally and that, while there 
might be no immediate stimulation of traffic, the rail-ways "would 
ultimately be benefitted * 

In addition, numerous improvements -were made in the methods 
of tiansport both on the rail-ways and at the port of Calcutta In 
particular, steps -were taken to remedy the shortage of wagons which 
had been a seiious handicap to industry m the earlier years of -the 
peiiod under ie\iew The number of wagons was substantially 
inei eased , but the lack of adequate transport facilities was not due 
so much to an actual lack of wagons as to the inability of the railways 
to cope with the necessary traffic The most important steps taken 
were the improvements effected m organization whereby better use 
could be made of the available wagon supply The effect of the 
various reforms mtroduced was so marekd that at the beg inning of 
1927 the Railway Board was vehemently attacked for ha-ving ordered 
too many wagons, and it was evident that orders for fresh wagons 
would be small for some time to come 

In consequence, firms which had taken up wagon-buildmg were 
faced with a serious situation This was an industry which had been 
largely stimulated by a guarantee from Government given in 1918 to 


•The follo-wing figures shoiv the effect on the foreign trade m coal 
of the various measures taken — 


Thousands of tons of coal (mcluding coke) 


Year 

Exported from 
India 

Imported mto 
India 

1 

1924 26 

229 

483 

1926 26 

241 

402 

1926 27 

645 

155 

1927 28 

635 

274 
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3)ni chase in India a specified number of wagons subject to certain 
conditions regarding price and qualitj' This undertaking was -with- 
draun in 1924 nhen the industry recencd protection , but the industrr 
natiraUv remained dependent on official support, and Government 
entered into negotiations with a view to taking over the establishmentfr 
aftecled Of the two companies vhich were cxclusnely engaged in 
manufacturing wagons and which had been fomed as a result of 
Government guarantee, one was taken oi er b> the Railway Board 

A large number of important changes have been introduced in 
connection mth the organization of Indian railvrays since the receipt 
of the report of the Indian Raihiaj Committee in 1921 Most of 
these he outside the scope of this survej, although some of them 
are indirectlj of importance to industrj and the steady transfer of 
the management of Indian railway sj stems from Companies to the 
State has been a feature of the penod under review Mention may, 
however, be made of one measure recommended by that Committee 
ihich was dircctlj related to the demands of Indian industrialist-, 
There bad been frequent complaints on the part of industrialists 
again't; various railway rates for freight and allegations had been 
made from time to time undue preference was shown to particular 
mterests, or that rates and conditions of freight were in themselves 
unreasonable In 1926 the Government of India decided to appoint a 
Railwav Rates Advisorj' Committee v’hieh was empowered to investi- 
gate and make recommendations regarding various complaints relating 
to railwaj rates and other matters relating to freights The Com- 
mitrep was composed of a former member of the Governor-General’s 
E-«eeutive Council as President, a Railway Member and a third 
member appointed ad hoc from tune to time to represent the com- 
mercial interes-ts concerned The Committee has investigated several 
complaints referred to it, but the number of cases requiring its atten^ 
tion has been by no means so numerous as might have been expected 
from the amount ot cnticism formerly directed against railway 
rate-. 

Before leaving the discussion of the efforts directed towards the- 
stimnlation of indu'-'trial actmty m India, mention should be made of 
an important issue which anses out of the resmlts of these efforts 
Industrial enterprise m India has been to a considerable extent de- 
pendent on the snpplj of capital from abroad, and those responsible 
for provnding the capital have naturally secured a large measure of 
control But the demand for mdustntdization, as has already been 
indicated, has been elopelj associated with nationalist aspirations , and 
as indnstr} developed, apprehension was felt m many quarters that 
one result of fostering industries might be increase the power of 
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yv . aan capitalists The ideal "was an Indian industrialism, not 
austiialism in India earned on and controlled by non-Indians 
.^--^Tliis ideal 'was recogmzed in official policy before the adoption 
of protection, as bli (now Sir) Atul Chatterjee on behalf of Govern- 
ment observed in the Legislative Assembly * 

“ The settled policy of the Government of India, as I think 
■we ha\e mentioned more than once in this Assembly, is 
that no concession should be given to any firms in regard 
to industries in India, unless such firms have a rupee 
capital, unless such firms have a proportion, at any late, 
of Indian directors, and unless such firms allo-w facibties 
foi Indian apprentices to be trained in their works This 
has been mentioned more than once, and I can only repeat 
this declaration ” 

But vnth the adoption of protection the apprehension regardmg the 
results of the continuous inflow of foreign capital was naturally 
stiengthened Protection in eiery country has derived its strongest 
support fiom the instinct of nationalism , and a tariff policy whose 
main result ivas the deielopment of industry by non-nationals would 
be legarded bv many protectionists as worse than useless The ques- 
tion was discussed at some length by the Indian Fiscal Commission 
^Vhlle the majority wished to apply the conditions mentioned in the 
quota! ion abom in all cases where Government granted a concession or 
any subsidy oi bounty, the minority wished to applv the conditions 
in all cases "where protection was granted In the case of the grant 
ot protection bv means of bounties, thei e was no difficulty m applying 
the conditions and they were embodied in Act XIV of 1924 which 
proMded, infer aha, for the grant of bounties to the steel mdustrj' 
But vheie protection took the form of an increased tariff, the imposi- 
tion of conditions such as those mentioned was obviously difficult and 
the minoiity report did not indicate precisely how the difficulty was 
to be overcome 

Tlie general question was clearly one of importance and in 1924 
Government appointed the External Capital Committee which was 
presided over by the Finance Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council and was composed of members of the Central Legislature 
The terras of reference were “ to consider the question of the flow 
of capital into India from external sources ”, and the Committee, 
After holding a number of meetings presented its report in 1925 
Their general conclusion was that the inflow of external capital was 
A valuable factor in assisting the economic development of India and 


'Legislative Assembly debates, 2nd March 1922 
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that general measures discriminating against it or penali2injy^mjj_ 
Tvav of taxation or control ■vrould be definitely injunous both 
development of Indian resources and to the interests of the Inu- 
investor But thej emphasized the importance of stimulating the 
flow of capital from internal sources and recommended that in the 
case of loans preference should be granted to the Indian investor 
They also recommended that, where investment earned with it the 
control of an undertaking, the conditions to which reference has 
already been made should he applied provided that discrimination was 
feasible But they considered that where a general concession was 
given, e p , hi means of a tanff, it was impracticable to effect any dis- 
enmination After refemng to numerous suggestions designed to 
prevent the foreign mvestor from securing an undue benefit or an 
undue measure of control, they observed — 

" All these nebulous suggestions for penal taxation or licenses 
suffer from the same defect As the entry of external 
capital into India is at present determined bv free market 
conditions, there is not, as is crudely supposed bj some, 
a defirute amount of external capital winch must find 
im estment in India, whatever the return India mai choose 
to give it The world supplv of capital has been material 
ly diminished bj the war, and the demand for it is keen 
There is also evidence that in recent years there has been a 
definite tendency for external capital to become increasmg* 
ly shy of seeking outlets in India Discriminatory taxa- 
tion would have a far wider influence in restricting the 
flow of future capital into India than its mere pecuniary 
effects There would be the fear of future developments 
on the same hnes, and as the largest amount of external 
capital which comes into India at present is probably the 
remvestment of past profits and the replacement of the 
depreciation of previously invested capital the former 
would be removed and the latter neglected for a higher 
immediate return Nothing could he more disastrous to the 
industrial development of India than measures which 
would scare awav the external capital invested in it or 
prevent the local mvestment of its profits ” 
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CHAPTER XV 

Laboiir Questions 
(fl) Inh oduclory 

Tlie doctrine-i of la\\<icz faxrc i\Iiieh until the War bad influenced 
powerfulh the attitude of Goiernnient in rci^pect of assistance to 
indubtrx exercised scareeh less influence oicr Go^ eminent policv m 
respect of the protection of labour And the industrialists 'wbo led 
the demand for a change of attitude towards industry were naturallv 
less rcadi to criticiro the accepted poiic\ when it was applied to 
labour TIica were indeed quite prepared on occasions to base tbeir 
opposition to “ interference ’’ with tbcir cniplo\ees on the ^ery 
principles to whose application in another diiection tbev were so 
stroiigh opposed Labour was equalh unrepresented in official 
councils and non official congress and prior to the "War there A^^s 
no snhsiantial section of articulate public opinion w'liich was prepared 
to .ittach on behalf of labour the nccejited new And on the rare 
occasions when labour measures were put forward the official pro- 
posals usualh e\okcd ichenient opposition from industrialists and 
little support from an\ other section of the coiiimunitv 

It IS not surprising therefore that Go\ eminent seldom felt called 
upon to take action in respect of labour The first attempts to 
“ regulate ” labour consisted of eiiaetmeiits such as the earlier Assam 
Labour Acts, the 'Workmen's Bieach of Contract Act of 1S59 and 
the Emplovers and "Workmen s (Disputes) Act of ISGO At this 
stage the mam anxietj of Go\crmncnt seems to ha\c been to protect 
the social sAstem from the workmen, rathei than to protect workmen 
from the social s' stem All these reiideicd workmen liable to crimi- 
nal penalties for breach of contract and the Indian Penal Code of 
1860 also contained proMsions of this character At a later date, 
the obnous abuses connected with child labour in factories were 
nianih responsible for the passing of Factories Acts in ISSl and 
1801 , the latter Act aLo embodied the principle of the prohibition 
of night work for women and limited their dailv hours The first 
l*Lnes Act was passed m 1901 but it did not attempt to regulate 
honrs and it was not until 1924 that anv restriction was placed on 
the age at which children might be emploved, or on the hours for 
which the' might be worked The introduction of electric light m 
factories combined 'nth an increasing shortage of labour led to a 
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eteady increase in working liouis until bj 1905, nlien public alien- 
tion Avns first directed to the question (mainly by the efforts ol the 
Time-! of India), the inaioriti of llic operatives iii the Jlombay cotton 
mills Mere worked for 14^ boui-s a dav and in most of the Icxiilc mills 
throughout the country hours ranged between 13^ and 15 hoiiis But 
it was not until 1911, aftei iinestigations bj two Cniniiiis.sions, that 
a new Factoiios Act was passed into law The most keenly contested 
provision of this Act was a clause limiting the horn’s of adult woik- 
men in textile mills to 12 dailj' 

At this stage labour legislation virtually remained until the 
reforms, except for small changes m the low relating to breaches of 
contract by workmen The provisions for criminal punishment of 
breaches of contract uiidei the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
w'crc finallj withdrowm bv notification in 1915* uben the Act was 
amended in minoi lesiiects , but the Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act remained in foicc in Assam and elsewhere Government agieed 
in 1920 to modify this Act in some respects in favour of the workman, 
but they were not prepared to accept the views of the small but grow- 
ing section which demanded its repeal 

Apart fiom these infrequent Icgislatiye efforts, laboui received 
little attention fiom the State Staffs were inaintained foi the 
inspection necessitated by the Factories Act and the Mines Act , but 
theie were no Government depaitments or offices dealing with laboui 
questions generallj’’, and such questions seldom came into prominence 
either in the legislatures or elsewhere The complaints of cmployei’s 
regarding shortage of labour weie lesponsible for an official euqiurv'’ 
into the subject in Cawnpoie in 1905 , but employers did not os a 
rule desire any official action in respect of labour, labour itself was 
inarticulate and the general public took little inteiest In the subject 

But the years immediately following the end of the war saw a 
great change Prices had risen substantially and continued to rise 
and as wages generally lose moie slowlv, the woikei found that Ins 
real income had diminished On the othci hand, eraployei’s in the 
leading industries were receiving phenomenal profits At the same 
time the expansion of mdustrv resulting fiom the wai had increased 
the demand for labour Fmallv , the ferment of the wai had awakened 
labour in the cities fiom its accustomed passivuty, and it show'od a 
readiness to organize that was pieviously lacking All the condi- 
tions, therefoie, were favouiahle for a demand for higher wages and 
bettei conditions A few strikes were quickly successful and the 
strike leapt into recognition as a powerful weapon , indeed, to many 
woikmcn its rapid and almost unvarying success made it seem almost 

•jProm four distncts in 1908 and from the remainder in 1916 
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infallible The result iras an epidemic of industrial strife -vrluch 
first became marked in the irmter of 1919-20 and reached a dimax 
m the foUomng ivinter. And the new attitude of labour was both 
reflected m and stimulated by the beginnings of a regular trade 
union movement m 1920 ; prior to that date organization had been 
practically unknown except among the small section of literate 
employees IHiile the majority of the strikes were designed to 
secure increased wages to compensate for the great rise in prices 
which had taken place there "was also a general demand for better 
Conditions of work. For example, in several rmponant centres the 
strikers had demanded and had succeeded in securing a sixty-hours 
week Some of the more influential employers were strong adi ocates 
of further regulabon : vhile there was an increasing general recogni- 
tion of the fact that satisfactory lahonr conditions were a stimnlns 
and not a handicap to industrial progress The presentation in 
Jfarch 1920 of a memorial to the Viceroy by the Bombay Millowners 
asking for tbe statutory reduction of hours from 12 to 10 m the mills 
throachout India was symptomatic of the new outlook. 

(b) Labour aud ihe Rcfonus 

The altered situation was reflected m the constitutional changes, 
tn the organization of Government and in the attitude of the legis- 
latures. and partionlarly the Central legislature- Questions 
aflecting labour received little attention in the Idontagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport , and in the illustrated hst of subjects 
appended to the Eeport all the labour subjects were shown 
as proviucial reserved subjects Even inter-provuieial migra- 
tion was so shown although in this case it was expressiv indicated 
that It was to be administered subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, But the authors of the report indicated the pro- 
habilitv of an expansion of the relations of the State and labour, for 
Ihev included m their hst of subjects several subjects hitherto un- 
known to Indian administration such as accident insurance, industrial 
health insurance and labour exchanges. The Funcnons Committee 
'anetl these suggestions conaderahly In the Srs~ place, they trans- 
ferred inter-provincial migration and the regulation of mines to the 
hst of all-Iu^a subjects, observing as regards the latter subject that 
It would he impossible without great extravagance and loss of e^ci- 
miey for each province to have its own expert stan And while they 
included other labour matters under the provincial reserved head. 
Ihey provided that factories the settlement of labour disputes and 
boilers would be subject to all-India l^aslation This proviso was 
^01 applied to a division of the snhiect. which though rew to India. 

equally important, t ir ‘ welfare of labour (including provident 
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funds, mdastnal insurance, general health and accident) and 
housing ” 

The Government of India at first suggested no modification in 
these proposals, and when the lists of subjects were revised hr a 
Keform-s Committee in the India Office for submission to the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India BiU, the subjects in 
question appeared unaltered But when the Government of India 
forwarded for the Secretary of State’s sanction about a jear later the 
draft rules for the classification of snbjeets, they proposed to make 
“ the welfare of labour ”, with all that had been inclnded under that 
head, sTibject to all-India legislation and this proposal was accepted 
and embodied in the final rules The decision was one of some im-, 
portance as it would have been impossible, if the proposals of the 
Fnntlions Committee had been accepted, for the Central Legislature,^ 
to legislate on such subjects as Workmen’s Compensation and Trade 
Unions 

The Reforms provided for the first time for some representation 
of labour m the legislatures The Franchise Committee had sug- 
gested the filling of single seats bv nominated labour repiesentahves 
in four Legislative Councils Following a suggestion made by the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of India BiR, the Govern- 
ment of India gave further examination to the question of securing 
better representation to the urban wage-eanung class, and proposed 
the creation of a special constituenev of factory workers in Calcutta, 
while m Bombay workers in textile factories were to be speciaUy 
enfranchised and included m city constituencies These proposals 
were rejected by the Jomt Select Committee on the Draft Rules made 
under the Government of India Act in favour of a system of nomina- 
tion Two seats were allotted to nominated labour representatives in 
the Bengal Legislative Council and one seat m each of the Councils- 
of Bombay, Bihar and Onssa and Assam With the introduction of 
the reforms into Burma, a nominated seat was assigned to labour m 
that province No seats were specifically allotted to labour repre- 
sentatives in the Central legislature, but a labour representative has 
occupied a nommated seat in the Legislative Assembly throughout its 
existence 

Following the discussion of the Reforms Enquiry Committee’s 
Report, further representation was given to labour by nomination in 
1926 Two additional seats were allotted to labour in the Bombay 
Legislative Council and single seats were given m the Punjab and 
Central Provmces Councils, bringing the total number of provincial 
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seats up to 10 Since then the Madras and the United Provinces 
Councils have been the only ones -without labour representation.* - 

(c) The InternaUonal Labour Organization 

The decision to make subjects concerning the -welfare of labour 
subject to central legislation was influenced by the emergence of a 
new factor in the situation. Forty years before, when the first 
Factories Act was under consideration, one of the questions at issue 
was whether tliat legislation should be appbcable to all India or 
only to particular provinces, and the decision to make legislation 
uniform was based on the view that it would be unfair to subject 
nidustriahsts in one pro-nnce to lestnetions which were not appli- 
cable to their rivals in another, and that if it were left to the provinces 
to legislate a simultaneous advance would be very difficult to secure 
"With the economic unification of the world which resulted from the 
impro%emcnt of communications and the organization of markets, 
similar consideiations became applicable in the mtemational sphere 
and at the close of the war, it was widely held that if the conditions 
of labour througliout the world were to be substantially improved, 
some organization was necessari- in order to secure a simultaneous 
international advance The recogmtion of this ^'lew found expres- 
sion in the Tre^iti of Tersailles which involved the acceptance by 
its signatories of a new standard of pobev m respect of labour matters 
and which bv setting up the International Labour Organization, 
provided an important influence for the working out of that pobey 
The first International Labour Confcience met at "Washington in 
the autumn of 1919 and it was evident that the debberations, to 
which representatn es from India had made an influential contribu- 
bon, would necessitate a fairly -wide rcaew of the position in India 
m respect of labour legislation. The International Labour Con- 
ference cannot compel countries to accept its conclusions but its 
procedure and the fact that its Contentions and Reeommendabons 
have ordmardy to be submitted to the legislature in each country 
ensures the regular examination, both by the executive Government 
and by popular repiesentatives, of numerous schemes for the 
amelioiation of labour conditions Ten sessions of International 
bahour Conferences vere held between 1919 and 1927 and the sub- 
mission at inteitals of conclusions reeched bv the Conference to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State has been instrumental 
m sbmnlating public interest in labour questions and at times in 
mitiatmg measures which might not otherwise have been adopted 

*Iii both these Councils the depressed classes are represented , on Madras 
m particular, they have been allotted ten seats. 
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Almost immediately after its manguration, the reformed Central 
Legislature vras called upon to consider the condnsions reached at 
the ■VTashington Conference In February 1921 a senes of Govern- 
ment resolutions was introduced in ine Legislative Assembly urging 
the acceptance of most of the important proposals made at TTashing- 
ton These included the imposition of a weehlv limit of 60 hours 
on the employment of industnal labour, the prohibition of night 
work by women and young persons in factones, and the raising of 
the TninimTim agc* lor industnal cmplovment to 12 The debates 
on the resolutions relating to these and the other proposals were 
signiiicdn* Nearly all the proposals were earned without a dis- 
sentient voice and the only question which aroused a controversy 
was the proposal to raise the minimum age of emplovmeut to 12 
Here all were agreed that an advance was necessary, but a substantial 
section of the Assembly desired to fix the age at 11 and was defeated 
bv a small majonty In the ConneO of State the debates gave th^ 
same results The course of these and subsequent debates made it 
clear that the reforms had brought to the Legislature for the first 
tune a substantial section of non-officials who were in favour of 
further protection for labonr and who were amnons to voice the 
growing mterest of pnbhc opinion in questions of social welfare 

Numerous other subjects have been raised by debates on Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by subsequent sessions 
of the Ihtcma+ional Labour Conference The Conventions so far 
ratified are the following - — 

Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial tmder- 
takmgs 

Convention concerning unemployment 

Convention concerning employment of women during the night 
Convention concerning the night work of young persons em- 
plcved in industry 

Convention concerning the rights of association and combina- 
tion of agncnltural workers 

Convention concerning the apphcation of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings. 

Convention fixing the minnntnn age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers and stokers 

Cou^ention eonc-eming the compulsory medical examination 
of ehildrer and yourg persom^ employed at sea 

*The age m factor’s had remained at 9 srcce 1S9L In mms and 
tasr bracchs of indudnal emplovinent no age limil vrzs m force 
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Convention concerning v/orkmen’s compcn'intion for ocenpa- 
tional di';eascs 

Coniention concerning cqnnlit> of Ircattnent for national and 
foreign vorkcis 0 "^ regard'; worKnien's coinpenvition for 
accident'; 

Comention concerning the simplification of the inspection of 
emigrants on board ship 

In some othei ca'ics, nherc Coni ent ions have not been ratified, 
action has been taken on them Thus the Comention filing the 
minimum age foi admission of childien to cmploiment i\ns not rati- 
fied omng to the impossibility of ratifiing these Conientions ivith 
even a minor rcsenation , but the main principle of the Comention 
nas .sdoiitcd and applied In leiri''’ation to factories, mines ,ind ports 
And the consideration bv the Legislature of the Draft Comention 
for establishing facilities for finding emplojnient for seamen led to 
the appointment of a Seamen’s Recruitment Committee nlimh m- 
lestigatcd the conditions under which seamen were recruited at 
Calcutta and Bomhai The inqnin reicalcd the evistence of 
scriou'’ abuses at Calcutta and ivas followed bv admin'stratne 
changes ivLich haic produced satisfactor}-^ resuRs 

(d) Ivtclhgcvcc and vwcdiqatxon<( 

The increased prominence of labour questions ivas recognired 
by the appointment bv the local Governments in 1920 of a Commis- 
sioner of Labour with a small office in Itladras and a Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer m Bengal In tlie same year a Labour Bureau was 
established bi the Goioriiraeiit of India These offices dealt for the 
most part with questions aflecting labour which demanded the 
attention of then Goicrnmcnts, and thei weic not equipped for 
sj'stematic imcstigations of anv si 7 (' A Boaid of Economic Inqniri, 
consisting of officials and non-officials, was set nii hi the Punjab 
Qoiernment in the same 3 ear , but its published imestigntions have 
not included ani inquiries of irapoitnnce 1 elating to industrial 
labour In 1921, the Borabaj Goieinmcnt set up a Laboui Office, 
which was equipjied foi e\t ensue inqunies and this office has to 
its credit most of the statistical leseaich into labour conditions done 
fimee that date 

But an endeaiour was made bv the Government of India to 
Simulate the collection of sistematic information relating to m- 
dnstnal labour throughout Indio In respect of factories and 
names, detailed statistical material had been published annually for 
a number of lenrs , and from the beginning of 1921 arrangements 
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■were made for the collection of particulars regarding strikes and lock- 
outs throughout India The results haAe been published quarterly 
since then At the same time, the Government of India took up 
the questions of constructing cost-of-bMng index numbers for the 
working classes and of conducting a census of industrial wages 
After a Conference attended by several experts at the beginmng 
of 1921 they addressed local Governments on the subject of index- 
numbers At this time thej' had the hope of constructing an all- 
India figure , they proposed the collection of familj budgets through- 
out India and, as the existing statistics of prices were not sufficiently 
reliable, they suggested the appointment of a special staff foi the 
coUeetion of prices in each province Tbej' recognized the possi- 
bility of constructing index numbers by the aggregate expenditure 
method*, but cast doubts on the appiopriateness of this method as 
applied to India, and suggested that, <^’hile it might be used in the 
first instance, the results should be checked by a collection of family 
budgets 

The proposals met with a varying response The majority of 
local Governments were willing to co-operate , but this majority 
did not include the most important industrial province, Bengal, 
where financial stringency was already making itself felt And the 
investigations made led the Government of India to the conclusion 
that the construction of an all-India index figure should not be 
undertaken In Bombay the Labour Office established in April 1921 
published at once an index-number based on the aggregate expen- 
diture method, and although at a later date family budgets were 
collected in Bombay and an index-number was constructed on the 
basis of these, the figure published bj the local Government is still 
framed on the method originally adopted In the United Provinces, 
a number of budgets were collected at Caivnpore but the results did 
not appear to the local Government to form an adequate founda- 
tion for the maintenance of a regular index number Index numbers 
were framed and haie been regularly published foi six centres in 
Bihar and Orissa More recently the Government of the Central 
Provinces has conducted the investigations necessary for the mam- 
tenance of figures for Nagpur and Jubbulpui, while the Bombay 
Labour Office has pubhshed the results of the collection of a number 
of woi king-class budgets in Sholapui The most extensive investi- 
gation into the cost of Ining of the working classes is that made in 

*In this method the “ weights ”, t e , figures denoting the relative con- 
smnption of vanons articles, are constructed not from an examination of 
actual familj budgets, hut from statistics of impoits, production and ex- 
ports in the area concerned — in this case India as a whole 
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Rangoon br the Laoour Statistics Bureau -vrhich -n-as established bv 
the Government of Burma m 1926 The inquirv vas conducted 
,,into the standard and cost of bving of the working classes in Rangoon, 
(^!lind the report which was published in 192S was based on the col- 
lection of over 4,000 familv budgets The cost of living was 
analysed in detail for Burmese lladrasi and Uriva Hindustani and 
Chittegoman emplovees , separate index-numbers have been worked 
out for each class 

The scheme for a census of industrial wages was nevei carried 
through Pioposals were foiniulated in March 1921 at a confeience 
attended bi ten non-ofncial members of the Central Legislature includ- 
ing sei eral prominent industnabsts and a number of forms were pre- 
pared and istributed uhile tue Goiemment of India made arrange- 
ments for the emploi-ment of a special staff for the compilation of the 
returns But except in Bombav, nothing was accomplished Tlie 
need for retrencliment in both the Central and Provmeial Govern- 
ments pi evented the initiation of the census on a scale sufSeientlv ade- 
quate to produce reliable results efforts weie made m a few provinces 
to collect leturiis but the absence of an expert and interested staff and 
of anv statutorv powers made tlie results negligible In the Central 
Goteinment the need for economv led to the abandonment of the 
arrangements for the appointment of the special compiling staff, 
and this, Was followed in March 1923 bv the abolition, on the recom- 
mendation of tlie Indian Retrenchment Committee of the Labour 
Bureau in the Government of India It had been intended to act as 
a bureau for the coUeetion of information but the needs of the peno<I 
resulted in its attention being devoted mainlv to labour legislation ; 
its existence coincided with a period of phenomenal activity m this 
direction 

In the Bombay Presidency alone some results were achieved Here 
the Labour OfBce, with the co-operation of the cotton mdlowners ear- 
ned through a census of wages for the cotton textile industry in 1921 , 
a second census was taken m 1^23 Another inquiry into wages con- 
ducted bv the same office related to agncultural labour in the Bomoay 
Pre'=idenex The Bombav Labour Office has also conducted a number 
of mvestigatioiis m other directions includmg the eompilatiou of in- 
formanon relating to the deduction'; made from wages bv wav of fines 
And this office, among its other activities, has been responsible for the 
pnhlication monthly since 1921 of the Labour Gazette which has sup- 
plied mfoiraation on questions concenitng labour in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and India generally to a wide pnhhc. 

One inqnirv of some importance relating to the cotton textile in- 
dnstrv was instituted by the Central Government m 192L The qnes- 
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tion of ventilation and buinidification in cotton mills had been a 
perplexing problem for many years The requirements of the industry 
necessitate in most centres the artificial maintenance of a humid at- 
maspheic for a lai'ge part of the jeai and it had pioicd impossible m' 
such circumstances to dense standaids of lentilation satisfactory hotm^ 
for the opeiatnes and the uorlung processes The miestigation which 
was conducted bi Mr T Malonev, an expeit bixmght from Enghind, 
had as its objects — 

(1) to obtain accurate obsenations regarding the method of 
humidification and ventilation employed in cotton mills 
and their effect on working conditions , and 

(2) to evolve recommendations designed to effect a marked 
amelioration in conditions without detimient to that m- 
dustn 

The results of the detailed inquiries conducted in all the important 
centres of the industrj' uere published in 1923 , then technical charac- 
tei makes it impossible to summarise them in a sentence or two, but it 
may be stated that they invohed the adoption of standards of an 
entirely new character and offered the promise of a definite solution 
of the diffienltics The> hai e been followed by further mi estigations 
conducted bv Piovinpial Governments and diiected towards the de- 
insing of satisfactory rules under the Factories Act , and in some pro- 
vinces rules regulating humidification hai e since been promulgated 
Another inquiry durmg the same period undertaken in conse- 
quence of a resolution adopted by the Washington Labour Conferencie 
related to the possibility of introducing a scheme for compulsory 
maternity benefits , but the results indicated that the adoption of 
'any comprehensive scheme was impracticable, and a report was 
submitted to the International Labour Conference of 1923 In 1924 
an official investigation was made by two medical women into condi- 
tions of women’s labour m Bombay City and the leading industries 
of Bengal , the results of the latter mquiiy neie pubhshed m otle 
of the Bulletins of Indian Industries and Lahoui Othei bulletins 
in this senes have dealt with such subjects as factoiy legislation, the 
exclusion of women from mmes, the pronsion of maternity benefits 
bj employers in India and periods of wage-payment, and have made 
ayailable to the public accounts, with special leference to Tpdid, of 
International Labour Confeienees, and the decisions of these Con- 
ferences 

(a) Housing 

The subioet of " hnusing ” was included in the labour sub- 
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Riih' fJiit I'CK'pt Jii Jloiiihn, til' of Go\cnimcnt in rospcei 

<if till jinni^um nf Ijint^inp for in'l(i>.trinl workotN hn*' lieen prnctKallj 
coiit fn(! fn t|u‘ |>m\ivion of liou*-i"' tor n nnnibiT of tlioir o%\ii cin- 
Jri <o)in c.i'u s In)pro\( nil nt rni>>ts hue been uistrumontnl 
in pro uliiitr I joionimoibituin but tlu'ir iittu lt^ hns not been 
<lin-vNit p.irth'ularh touanU iniiu'-lnal labour In Hoinl)a>, the 
hcuiMut.' of ) ilniiir b'ul lor lon^ bci n a (rrivc problftn and aftoi the 
till con(l.iioii<. bn. inu I'Mti "or - tliin tli(\ hufl boon prcMoiis 
I\ Till', b't !). Ilonib i\ (io\( rnnii n; to umlortnke an industrial 
Iiotf-inc ''"h' iiu "hii'h v n'- orL' nnr"il nloiur other «-chem(,s for the 
<iiii!opm<ni of th" <.tt\ of IUuuImv The ‘'eheiuc imsed on an 
C'li’in'oof tht -Toltiil sbortiiL’i oj m t oiiimoil ition franud m and 
tb* orifjitiiil pro^rnniin'’ providid for ihi coii'-t ruction of tenements 
vtiit iinintr 'tO/MUl sin"l( room-- Hut t)u Mlume has not been carried 
out I'll this scalo O'- ov inp pnilh to the sub'-equent depression of tredc 
in honibix <’it\ till dtnnnd for ti.niiuent'- pro\ed much lc‘vs than 
vr-: anticipnlii] Actu.ilh the nunib> r of rooms proMded up to the 
< nd of I'UT "as about l(i 'lOd Tlus^ wire built in tenements of SO 
rooms each siiuatid on bealtln sp,, jnid "ore "oil jirotided "ith 
o{ on spin IS 

'11 e niit oi tin rooms iutfssir\ to protule for their maintenance 
aid true an ado'iuatc return on theoipital iinested has been estimated 
at ihoiit Ks 10 each per month a lururo far biuond the sum "Inch the 
nvoiapo "orkiiitr man in lJomba^ is capable of pn\inp: In practice 
the rwmis baM‘ bom ofTereil at tipiiros repicsonlinp on an n\erage, ]e~ss 
thin half tliat sum , but even the reduced rents are considerabh m 
exfos-, of till* .iiiioniif "bull the null ojieratne is prepaicd to pa\ In 
Worh in partioular, "liero more llian half the new tenements are situ- 
atid neaih two thirds of the tenements had not been brought into use 
in l'<27 although the lents had been fixed ns lo" as Rs 5 per room 

Eaige cnii)ln\ers of labour and prnatc indniduals noting on bt- 
half of nn\ coinmunit\ or section of the public hn^e been gnen the 
opjiorIunil\ of leasing whole tenement at concos.sion rates represent- 
ing about SO per cent of the total rentals demanded from indnidual 
tenants for the same ncconimod ition and In 1927 fi\c tenements had 
been taken up on these terms In the B B and C I Railwai Others 
lui\e been utilired bv Go^prnment and the Jlnnicipalitx of Bombay , 
but the total number of occupants "bo can be regarded ns industrial 
ivorkers is a comparntnoh small fraction of the industrial popula- 
tion of Bombni 

(/) l7tdu<ittial dispute! 

The previlcnce of industrial unrest in 1920 natuiallv led to the 
exploration of methods for the settlement of disputes The Madras 
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the nest chapter hnt bv the end of 1928 no legislation on the subject 
■Vias in foice 

But tins has not prevented local Goiemments or their officers 
from participating in the settlement of trade disputes on a number of 
occasions Following tbe report of the Bengal Committee, a panel 
was appointed in Bengal, and on one occasion the appointment of a 
conciliation hoard led to the end of a strike on a light railway Com- 
mittees of enqinn wore appointed by the local Government for two 
other aisjmtes in 1921 In 1923 the District Judge of Ahmedabad 
arbitrated in a dispute aflecting the cotton nulls of that city, nhich 
aiose out of the interpretation of a preiious non-ofBcial award, his 
anard being accepted, and m 1925 an award of the Collector of Coimba. 
tore 1 elating to a wage reduction iva^ aeeepted by the parties to a dis- 
pute in a local mill In 1926 the Commissioner of Labour, Madras 
aibitiated in a dispute between the employees m a railway workshop 
and the railway, admmistiation In two strikes affecting all the Cot- 
ton Mills in Bombay City, the local Government appointed committees 
of tlnee members In 1924 a committee over which the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Bombay ^High Court presided, gave findings on certain 
questions of facts referred to it, and its findings were largely instru- 
mental in bringing to a close a strike which lasted for about thiee 
months And in 1928 a stiilie in the same mills which lasted from 
April to October was ended by the appointment of a committee, with 
a High Court Judge as Chairman to report on the demands of the 
parties In a considerable number of other cases, various officers 
have played an actne part in securing the settlement of disputes by 
advising the parties and bringing them together or suggesting terms of 
aettlement 
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used The Bill proMdod for the inclusion of all factories eniplotnng^ 
not less than 20 persons and using mechanical power Local Govein- 
ments Mere to be ompoMcicd to bring within the scope of the Act 
b^ii notification factories employing not less than 10 persons, whether 
they ciiiplo\cd mechanical power oi not 

The Bill went through a Joint Select Committee of both Chambers 
which mode iew changes of impoitance , the chief alteration was the 
reduction of the daih limit of hours for men from 12 to 11 It was 
passed in Januart 1922, and, as Act II of 1922, came into force in 
the following July A few further amendments of a minor character 
were embodied in another Factories Amendment Act* passed in tlie 
following tear 

A third Actf amending the Factories Act was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926 This Act was of a somewhat different 
chfiracler from the 1922 Act The 1922 Act represented a conipre- 
Kensne reform of the mam features of Indian factory legislation , 
the 1926 Act affected none of the principles adopted in 1922, but it 
ml reduced a numbei of changes of detail designed to secure the 
smoother and more efficient administration of the Act It was based 
almost cntireh on proposals framed at a Conference of Chief In- 
spectors of Factories convened bj the Go^ernment of India in 1924 
which brought to light a number of possible improvements in the 
la \ Amendments were made in many sections , the more important 
of these were the provisions introducing a new section providing 
for the punishment of paients and guardians who allowed childien 
to be eniploved m two mills on the same dav, the changes made in the 
law in respect of rcst-interv als and the alterations effected m the 
sections governing the grant of exemptions A proposal designed 
to prevent excessive temperatures in factories was deleted by a 
ina]orjtv m Select Committee 

The Acts have been supplemented by new sets of factories rules 
in all provinces, and bv a number of notifications granting exemp- 
tions in cases satisfving the conditions pi escribed by the law The 
effect of the Acts of 1922, 1923 and 1926, and of the orders issued 
thereunder has been that little but the shell of the Act of 1911 re- 
mains , the Kefonns have seen the introduction of a new and radi- 
cally different factory code At the same time the number of fac- 
J^tries subnect to the Act has gieatlj increased In 1920, the number 
q Qf )4 bv 1927 it had risen to 7,515 A considerable part of 
w’as 0,00 , inclusion of the smaller factories wbiek 

this increase — — 


•Act IX of 1923 
tAct XXYI of 1926 
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Were not subject to the earlier Act, but much of it is duo to the 
steady advance of industry In no year since 1892 (when accurate 
records were first kept) has the number of operatnes employed failed 
to show an increase, and in only one year did the number of register- 
ed factories decline Along with this there has been a steadt increase 
in the complexity of the processes iinohed 

The result of all these changes has been to add gieath to the 
task of administering the Act The standard of administration has 
always varied from province to pro\unce , as earlj as 1907, these 
vaiiations attracted attention and the Indian Pactorj Commission 
framed proposals designed to secure greatei unifomiitj But these 
weie not accepted and with the introduction of the leforins and the 
greater independence enjoyed by local Goveinmcnts, the standards 
of admimstration hate, if anything, shown vider tanations than 
before In some provinces prosecutions for infringements of the 
Act have been infrequent , in one province at the introduction of the 
reforms, a pobey of avoiding prosecutions was deliberatch adopicil 
The local Gotemment commenting on the annual factories repoit 
observed — 

“ A novel feature of the report is the entire absence of prose 
cutions Owners were given a reasonable time to make 
up deficiencies revealed by inspections, and this course 
has proved satisfactory in every case The absence of 
friction IS one of the most important objects to be attain- 
ed in the Administration of the Act, and the Governor in 
Council hopes that it will be possible to continue the pi e-* 
sent pohey ” 

But these hopes were not fulfilled and there was a prompt return in 
this case to more orthodox methods of administration On the other 
hand, in the more important industrial provmces the administration 
of the Act has received a large amount of attention and, although 
the staff has not eveiy where been adequate, the staudaids of adminis- 
tration generally have been more than maintained The staff em 
ployed wholly or mainly on the inspection of factories has lieen 
practicaUy doubled m strength between 1921 and 1928 

(6) Mines \ 

The passing of the Factories Act of 1922 was followed in Septem 
ber 1922 by the introduction of the new Mines Bill The existing 
Mines Act dated from 1901 and it was in many respects obsolete It 
contained a number of provisions designed to secure safety in mines 
and It provided for the maintenance of an inspecting staff, but it 
contained no provisions regulating the employment of labour A 
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danse enabkng GoTemment to prohibit or restrict the employment 
of Tvomen or children either below ground or on hazardous kinds 
of labour had not been utilized, and labour in the mines was subject 
to no restrictions m respect of hours, holidays, etc, other than those 
imposed by the owners’ discretion and the miners’ dislike of con- 
tinuous toil Further, the Act gave collateral authority m most 
respects to the Government of India and to local Governments and 
the new constitution, which made the subject central, would ha\e 
necessitated its revision even if stronger reasons had not rendered 
this an urgent matter 

The new Bill, in addition to containing revised provisions relat- 
ing to those matters which came within the seope of the old Act, 
conramed a chapter relating to hours of employment This provided 
for a weeklv hohdav, for the limitation of hours of adults abo\e 
ground to 60 weeklv and below ground to 51 and for the complete 
prohibition of the emplovment whether below or above ground of 
persons_ under 13 rears of age The Bill also provided for the de- 
marcation of functions between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments , the power to make regulations for more important matters 
was generally reserved to the Government of India but it was pro- 
posed to give to local Governments the power to prohibit or restrict 
the emplovment of women either above or below ground or on parti- 
cular kinds of labour 

The Bill, after bemg circulated for opinions, was considered bv 
a Jomt Select Committee of both Chambers at the beg innin g of 1923 
The most important question which came before them was that of 
the exclusion of women from mines Government had for over 20 
ve.ars possessed the power to prohibit the employment of women 
underground , but the extent to which coal mining m particular 
depended on women s labour had stood in the wav of action and 
the development of the industry which had steadilv added to the 
female labour force had steadily increased the difficulties in the 
way. The Committee observed that immediate exclusion was im- 
practicable and that emplovers must be git en time to make the 
adjustments which the exclusion of women would involve They 
amended the Bill so as to provide that the power to exclude women 
should rest with the Goternment of India and not with local Got- 
enunents, and added 

“ "We desire however to place on record a rccommcndatn n 
that the question of the cmplonnent of women belov* 
ground m mines should be taken up at a very earlv d -te 
with local Goternments with a view to prohibiting "mch 
emplovment either m all mines or in particular classes 
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of tlio dosirnbilitx and, indeed, ineMtabiht} of the exclusion 
of iNonien at some future date , but there nas strong opposition to 
the fixing of ,1 date and an almost entire absence of constructive pro- 
posals 

The question ^Tns reexamined hi the Government of India in 
consultation vitli tlio Standing Advison Committee of the Indian 
Legislature iitinclied In the Depnriinenf of Industries and Lnboiu m 
and 1^20 Tlic genera! conclusion reached vas that it v.is 
imprastieable in tlie main coalfields to attempt the vholcsnlc exclu- 
sion of voineii on anv specified date and that the adoption of giadual 
nutliods u.is c'^'-ontial Accordinirh in 1^27 the Government of 
India put before the Mininir Boards ,ind the Provincial Governmentb 
n.iinh concerned fresli jiroposnL nnohing the cxclubion of women 
from CO i' mines in iKiur.d Bihar and Oris'-a and the Central Pro- 
vincis In prt-eribing (hat (he immher of women cmplovcd undev- 
groiiiid m am iiinie should be a gradualh dunmislimg percentage 
of the numlKr Gtnp''o\cd in 1^20 women being finnlh excluded alto- 
getiier 1)\ the middle of 193') In other mines, women weic to be 
prohibited from working underground as soon as the regulations came 
into force 

,tVftt'r rccciMiiir the opinions of the local Governments and Asso- 
einlion'- most directlv coneeined on these proposals the Government 
of India finallv published for criticism a rev iscd scries of regulations 
vn .Line 3926 These followed, in the main principles, the regula- 
tions previousiv drafted, but the period of gradual exclusion was 
extended to seven vears The ctTcct of the regulations, if finallv pio- 
uuilg.itcd in tlnir jircseiU form, will be that the exclusion of women 
from underground viorK in the mam coalfields and m the Punjab 
Salt Mini's will be comjilotc bv April 1939, while m all other mines 
prohibition v\ill become eticctivc on 1st April 1929 

The proposals for a conipnlsorv svstom of shifts in mines, though 
not at first acceptable to the uidustrv generally, met with the approval 
of the local Governments mainlv concerned, and the Government of 
India introduced a Bill to amend the jMmes Act m the Legislative 
Assemblv in Itlarch 1927 TIic mam clauses of the BiU made it com- 
pulsory for mmeowners who open their mines for work for more 
than 12 hours in any dav' to distribute their workers in shifts, so 
Mil ranged that they do not overlap and that no shifts can be employ- 
ed for more than 12 hours out of 24 The object was not the reduc- 
tion of average hours of work in mines, for the weekly limits alicadv 
fcecured this end , tliev prevented, for example, miners underground 
from working on an average more than 9 hours a day The real 

l2 
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purpose of the Bill ^svas to euforcc more regular ivorhing and to 
pi event miners from spending long liours underground in inter- 
mittent vork The Bill, on being circulated, met ivith a large mea- 
sure of support and it nos passed through both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature during 1928 The fixing of the limit for the 
shift at 12 hours naturallv evoked some criticism , but the only con- 
venient alteriiatne would ha\e been eight hours And while pro- 
posals were made in the Legislatne Assemblj for the introduction of 
a compulson 8 hours daj', thej nere not accepted by the House 
The Select Committee of the Assembl} recorded their agreement with 
the -new that the eight hours should be gradually worked up to and 
suggested that Government should re-examine the position in tins 
respect after the Bill had been m force for three rears The miin 
provisions of the Act'’ will not come into force until April 1930 

The administration of the Mines Act, unlike that of the Factoiics 
Act, 18 mainlj a function of the Central Government, and the in- 
specting staff is maintained b\ the Goiernment of India The num- 
ber of mines subject to the operation of the Act increased from 1,716 
m 1920 to 1,992 in 1927 , the greater complexity of the law and the 
development of mining methods have added substantially to the 
task of the Inspecting staff 


(c) IFoiAjhcm's Compensation 

The question of framing a Worlonen’s Compensation Bill was 
taken up by the Government of India at the end of 1920 and in 1921 
public opinion was invited on the mam questions involved The ad- 
visability of legislation was accepted by the great majority of local 
Governments and of employers and workers’ associations, but it vas 
generally recogmzed that the special conditions of India made it 
peeuharly diflScult to devise a satisfactory measure Industrial 

- >-Oabour m India is drawn to a large extent from areas lying at long 

ances^^_»^^^ centres of industry , and the majority of indus- 

their interest in the milages from which they 
come 'Their dependents are licquemSrwm.'-ht^ft behmd there and they 

^ ^ 4.1 ^ "v^ages when circumstances permitT'aua'^imnikshop® to return 

SXas wk^^lT tif industrial occupati'^^'Tstlie the 

S^Sel^ co~ 1 seines d^'em 

parrUv^aucitrjZ^ T difficulties from the co^^?^Lto 

paraiive paucity of medical men and thn ilii+ 4 .,.o 4 .w j ^ ^yen 

the workmen And there was the illiteracy and ignorance of 

precautions were taken the tendenev^r unusual 

— J to htigation, which is strong 

•Act Xm of 1928 
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e\on among the poorer classes, A\ould go fnr to nullify an\ benefits 
the Act might confer 

In order that the (lucsfion might be fulh e\amined in the light of 
all the factors iinohcd it was referred to a small comnuttec irlueh 
met m Simla iii dune 1^122 This committee, yliich ivas composed 
for the mo^t part of mtmbers of the Central Legislature included a 
few prominent oiiijiloi ers and labour lenders together ivith medical 
and in^-iirance experts and drew up detailed recommendations for the 
franiintr of a Hill Tiicse recommendations ncre gcneralli accepted 
b\ the Government of India and a Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
was introduci-d in ilit Legislative Assembh in beptember 1923 

The measure followed tlic British Act in its mam principles and 
m sonic of its details, but it contained a largo number of provnsions 
designed to meet tlie special conditions of India - Its most striking 
feature, possiblv, was its rigiditv An endeavour was made to frame 
an Act in which m ns manv cases as possible the liabilitv to compen- 
sation the amount of compensation and the persons to whom compen- 
sation was pavable were determined bj the law itself and could not 
be varied bv anv tribunal The result necessarily was to make the 
measure somewhat arbitrnrv in its operation m special cases , but 
It was felt that this was infinitch preferable to leaving matters of 
importance to the judgment of tribunals and m consequence en- 
couraging the tendenev to litigation In respect of the tribunals set 
up to decide disjnites the Act followed the American models in prefer- 
ence to the British model and special commissioners were appointed 
with wide powers where required , and althouirh proyision was made 
for appeals to the High Court the right to appeal was severely 
limited 

The measure was introduced in the Legislative Assembly m 
September 1922 and was referred to a Joint 'Select Committee of 
both Houses which met in the following Jnmiarv in order to give 
an opportunitv for public criticism of the Bill The Committee, in 
addition to making a munbei of modifications in the details of the 
Bill, made one change of importance The original BiU in addition 
to making provision for workmen s compensation, contained a 
chjpfitor defining and modifying in favour ofThe worlrman the ordinary 

law m respect of employers’ liability These provisions were 
ehimnated bv the committee wlio were not satisfied that thev were re- 
quired and the Bill was thus confined to a Bill for workmen’s com- 
pensation The Bill as amended passed through both Chambers 
^ hont anv further amendments of substantial importance The 
J which as Act VIII of 1923 became law m ]March 1923, came 
™ ° ofce m July of the following year 
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of the local labour union Tvhich -was conducting the strike and others, 
seeking to restrain them from inducing the plaintiffs’ workmen to 
break their contracts and suing for damages for their actions in this 
respect The case was eTentually withdrawn on the dispute being 
settled, after an mterim injunction had been obtained , but the pro- 
ceedings suggested that, m the absence of legislation, even legitimate 
trade union activitv was attended by considerable peril And the 
Legislative Assembly, on a resolution moved by Mr Joshi the re- 
presentative of labour mterests, and accepted in an amended form 
bv Government, agreed in March 1921 that steps should be taken as 
soon as practicable to introduce such legislation as might be necessary 
for the registration and protection of trade unions 

The Government of India pubbshed tentative proposals for 
legislation m September 1921, and evoked a large mass of opimons 
Discussing these later m the Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble Sir 
Bhupendra Mitra observed — 

“ The opimons expressed m response to our mvitation are 
remarkable for their diversitv There are some who 
consider the proposed legislation to be premature and 
who would prefer that we should not proceed with it at 
all There are some others who, while recognizing the 
need for the proposed legislation, apparently consider 
Trade Unions to be dangerous and permcious growths 
whose activities should be controlled rigidly so that they 
mav not eventuallv overwhelm the commonwealth 
There are others agam who regard trade umonism as a 
new religion which, given sufficient bcense would brmg 
about the mdlenium much more rapidly than any exist- 
ing rehgions promise to do ” 


After prolonged exammation of the question the Government of 
India pubbshed a Bill on new lines in 192-4 and circulated it for cri- 
ticisms After th<-se had been received a few minor modifications 
were made m ^ Bill, which was introduced in the Legislatii e 
Assemblv in J>immry 1925 MTule individual clauses of the Bill 
were adaptU - provisions in British and Dominion legislation, the 

difference from these laws For mstead 
n 1 ? f ^ privileges to all trade unions, it restricted the benefits 
,rhloh « propo«d to oontet tloso m.ons tthich accepted reo Je- 
tton Kesoitmd ptuops offered a outetanM “ ^ie rf 
mnmtr from eivtl suits and from proseout.ous tor erumnal eonspira” 
n-hlleregistraUoninroUed on tbe other hand the aeeeptanee of rS 
tmctions on the manner u, nhnh trade nmon funds eLld be spent 
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and the preparation of rc^ar audited accounts The position of 
unions which did not desire to register was thus left entirely un- 
altered bj the Bill 

A number of amendments were made b\ the Legislatne Assembly 
in Select Committee and in the House The most important of these 
was the mtroduction of a clause permitting registered trade unions 
to maintain funds for political purposes The promsion followed 
the British law in manj respects , but instead of enabling (as that law 
did at the tune) unions to collect from all members who had not con- 
tracted out of the liabilit} to subscribe, it proi ided that no menibei 
should be compelled to contribute to a political fund and that failure 
to contribute uould not imohe anj disability or dlsad^antage except 
in relation to the control and management of the political fund The 
Bill, after being debated at great length in the Legislatne A'-sembh, 
was passed through both Houses in Harch 1926* , the Act did not 
come into effect until June 1927 

An cndeaiour was made in a pm ate member’s Bill introduced 
m Februarj 1928 to proiide that the pmilege granted to registered 
trade umons in respect of immunitj from criminal prosecution should 
be extended to other combmations of workmen The Bill, after being 
circulated for opinions, was rejected by the Legislatne Assembly m 
September 1928 

Reference was made in the previous chapter to certain discus- 
sions regarding legislation for the settlement of industrial disputes, 
and in 1924 the Bombaj' Government prepared a Bill for introduc- 
tion in the Legislative Council But the Goiernment of India were 
by this time formulating proposals for all-India legislation, and the 
local Bill was consequently withheld 

In publishing their proposals for criticism, the Government of 
India indicated that, in their vuen , the position had changed material- 
Iv since thev raised the question in 1920 Public opinion on questions 
of this kind had gronm steadilj more \ocal and there vere distinct 
indications of the growth of a trade union movement The mam 
portion of the bill drafted bi the Government of India followed m a 
number of respects the British Industrial Courts Act' of 1919 and 
empowered but did not compel Government, when any dispute dr^^or 
was apprehended, to refer the dispute to a Board for investigatltti^ 
and settlement Standmg panels were to be appointed from which 
members of Boards could be selected In addition the bill cmtained 
provisions based on the principles of the Canadian Industrial isputo s 

*As Act XVI of 1920 , minor amendments Were made by Act XV of 
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Investigation Act of 1907, relating to such pubbc utility semces as 
might be notified In these semces the cessation of ivork ivitliout 
notice vras to be prohibited and, if a Board vras appointed to investi- 
gate a dispute, the prohibition was extended oier a period sufficient 
to enable the Board to report 

Opinions on the Bdl were received in 1925 , but the 6oi ernment 
of India decided to postpone the introduction of legislation until after 
the Trade Unions Act was in force and it was not until September 
192S that the Trade Disputes Bdl "was introduced m the Legislative 
Assemblv This Bill differed m a number of respects from the Bdl 
pubhshed in 1924 In proposing to establish two different tvpes of 
industrial tribunal the mam portion of the Bill followed more closely 
than the previous Bill the general lines of the Bntish Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919 It did not, however follow the Enghsh Act m setting 
up anv standmg court Both the Courts of Enquiry and the Boards 
of Concibation contemplated by the Bill are tribunals appomted ad hoc 
for each dispute In respect of the pubbc utdity services the Bdl 
p^o^^des for a penaltv for strikes entered upon without a month’s 
notice in writing This provision applies automatieaUv to certain 
pubbc utibty services and can be extended to others (including 
radwav services) , but it appbes only to persons employed on monthly 
wages in these services Finaby the Bdl contains a number of pro- 
visions based on the British Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act 
of 1927 relating to strikes and lockouts of a sympathetic character 
designed to coerce the Government either directly or bv inflictmg 
hardship on the communitv In respect of strikes and lockouts of this 
character, those taking part are deprived of the protection afforded by 
the Indian Trade Unions Act 1926 and persons decbning to partici- 
pate are protected from penalties to which they might otherwise be 
subiected bv trade imions or other societies The Bill after bemg 
introduced in the Legislative Assemblv vas circulated for ebciting 
opinions 


\c) MiscclIanco7(s measures 

The IpficTowerUs a minor 

measure Wonference at passing bv the International 

La^y'Pli£iimum aee of childivn m a Convention relating to 

^ d on local employment. The let 

the employment of children under I'' on prohibiting 

quays docks etc, and passed throueh hotu goods at 

Legislature ^nthont opposition Indian 


'Act XT of 1922 . 
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The Industrial Commission dXnng Acts 

caused to industrialists bv tte existence of a character 

relating to boilers throughout ' ^ Conference of Directors 

of these Acts On the suggestion of ^ of 1920 to 
of Industries, a small committee regulations 

consider the question of the unification of Im Acts^^^^ 

relating to the inspection and ° j j^cts m force ivhich 

mittce found that there ^rerc scren ^ ^Ijc differences 

digered not merely in form but in P"“f P^“ ‘f,c„uirements of 

we not such as could be justified bj the character 

local conditions Some of the Acts were of were no 

and in one major prorunce and m two P j Devolution 

Ians relating to the inspection of steam / \^al legislation 

Rules “ boilers ” was declared to be a subject f uniform law 

and the Committee recommended the enactment ^lous pro- 

nppbcable to the nhole of India and ^rol^^on and 

Tincial Acts Their recommendation led jjgs been 

passing of the Indian Boilers Act of 1923 The tgred bv 

Lppl.mOB.ed b, . Urg. B.BBbc. w 

local Governments nho emploj a qualified ^ , Aldose em- 

has proved generalh adequate for securing the safety of tlio 

ploved where boders are in use ^ 

Reference has alreadv been made to the amendment a 

the Workmen’s Breath of Contract Act There ^ of all 

considerable section of public opmion in favour of t e 
enactments of th s measure and in Februarj 19-o, * ^ 

asked for leave to introduce m the Legislntne ^as rejected, 

repeal the Act Government opposed the motion who ^j^^^ould 

hut thee undertook thei would tl.emselves bung ^ At the 

hate the eftect of repealing the Act with free to 

same time thet indicated that local Governments would 
place before their own Legislatures measures and under 

tion, where neeessarv, to industnabsts in par icu .^^g-^eral mem- 
particular circumstances In 1924 notice was given ^ gjv the 

hers of a Bill to repeal with effect f of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Ac , ^3 for breach of 

Penal Code which provided sections of the Assam Labour 

tract bv workmen and a number o The latter sections, 

BBd E„.gr»...B A., of 1901 ,«der.d .B.fE.cbv. 

though stiU on the statute book, have long been 


•Act V of 1943 
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Ijy notifications , but Goiemmcnt mtroducccl ir. 1921 an official 
measure repealing the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act and the 
two sections of the Indian Penal Code under whicli workmen could he 
punished for breaches of contract The Bill was passed into law m 
Pebruarv l'i25 and came into cflect on 1st April 192fi 


Two private members’ bills relating to labour wore introduced in 
the Legislatue Assemblv ni 1924 Mr .Toshi’s 2ilatcrniti Benefits 
Bill sought to preicut the emplonncnt of women iii factories mines 
and certain tea estates shorth before and after confinement and to 
secure inatennti benefits for such women when tonfined The henefits 
were to he met from a general fund established in each pro\ nice under 
the contiol of the local Government, and built ii]) b} contributions from 
emploiers The Bill, after being circulated for opinions, came again 
before the Assembh m the following joni It was opposed hj Go\- 
emment on the ground that the nccessits for legislation, and* parti- 
cularly legislation applicable throughout India, had not been estabbshed 
that the principles of the Bill were questionable, and that it might 
have harmful results for female labour The motion to refer it to a 
Select Committee was defeated h\ 51 votes to 47 


AVages are paid in India on varvmg periods , hut the monthlv 

system of pavnieut is generallv the commonest one And the prmcinal 

clause of Mr Chamnn Ball’s Weeklv Pavments Bill provided for the 

compuhorv adoption of a svstem of wceklv pnvmoiits foi worul.^ 

wa^s But the bill permitted omplov ers who werT p opar d to vi th 

hold pavineiits of wages for not more than a wppI. fn ^ ^ 

on other svstems , and its mam ohieet was tn If i- u f 

wages considerably m arrears which is hv no 

IS no means uncommon 

the Bill was circulated for 

for the second reading in Fehruarv 1926 A^cmbly 

been generallv adverse and opposUvon i-n partnivilar tin? j 
towards the propco-^ 

But an inqmr- ^ P-STor 

vyagesandt deser^ed WUer 

the latter? tUe Bdt, ga^e an assumnee tUaV Vhe aue?Uon 

^B4',r'l,'^uTC ttw prompt payment ol -wages -would Wa eo-r..^ a 

? ,lcd opmmm from lor it Go^cruments and the pPhUe on tUe ad^' 
Mica i„„,aation and abonl ttie same Ume thev eaiseO +V.« 7^ 

abiBtv of A ^ regulate tUe deductions -wtiicli cAplovers 

froiu wages O' - formulated conctnsions o-n tUe snhject 

_»■ India nau. 


ment 
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(/) Proitncial legislatwn 

All the measures preMOUslv mentioned have been all-India 
measures, and have been considered bv the Central Legislature Local 
Legislatures are aLo comperent to legislate m labour matters , but 
vrhen regard is had to the volume and scope of the all-India labour 
enactments brought forvard since the Reforms it is not surprising 
that the output of the Legislative Councils in thus direction should 
be verv email 


The onlv tmo prosmeial labour measures tvhich reached the 
statiite-booli. have been official ones and both have been concerned svith 
the subject of breaches of contract bv workmen When the Govern- 
ment of India in 1923 undertook to introduce a measure repealing 
the Workmen s Breach of Contract Act of 1S59, thev indicated that 
local Governments might desire to place before their Legislative 
Councils some measure to give protection to emplovers in the ma tter 
And the Coorg Legislative ConncQ m 1925 recommended to the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg the introduction of a meamre of the kind m 
question A BiU which provided for criminal penalties for breaches 
of contract bv agricultural and other workers m Coorg and also con- 
tamed a number of provisions imposing obligations on their emplovers 
m respect of housing and other matters was prepared and submitted 
to the Governor General for sanction The prmciple of the Bill was 
one which the Government of India were anmous to see elunmated. 
from Indian law and sanction was granted subject to important 
modifications a clause was added lunitmg the operation of the Bill to 
five vears from 1st April 1926 and the BiU was confined m its scope 
to workmen emploved in the cultivation and production of coffee tea, 
rubber and other agricultural products The President of the Council 
m putting ‘he motion for leave to mtroduce the BiU to the Council, 
remarked 


It IS advisable that I should s’ate brieflv the conditions 
"■hieh have led the Gfovemment of India to advise the 
Governor General to arrant sanction to the introduction of 
the Bill in its present modified form 

must imnresi on all honourable members that the‘"6ovK^ 
ment of India consider the principle underlying this 
to be opposed not merelv to Indian public opinion, but to 
all modem thought on the question of labour legislation, 
^d therefore, thev regret that any fresh legislation of this 
kind should have been found necessary m anv part of Tndm 
Thev^re however already recognised that in areas where 
Act Xin of 1S59 or similar Acts have been extensively 
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^sed senous mjury imgM be caused bv ^vitbdmnug all 
sueb legislation, without adequate warning Altboug 
period oi three years’ grace was allowed m the case of tlic 
^tbdtawal of Act XIII of 1859, it is evident to the Goi em- 
inent of India that the agriculturists in Coorg, rcLing on 
the introduction of fresh legislation to replace that Act, 
have tahen no steps to enable their industry' to meet the 
altered conditions that would result from the absence of 
any legislation of this fand It has, therefore been con- 
sidered desirable that a reasonable period should be 
allowed to enable agriculturists to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions that inll pre\ail when legislation of this 
kind ceases to be in operation A further consideration 
IS the fact that, although the question of the repeal or 
amendment of the Iiladras Planters’ Labour Act of 1903 is 
about to be considered, that Act is still in force in parts 
of the Madras Presidency ad 30 ining Coorg ’ ’ 

The Bill, after hemg amended in minor particulars became law in 
1926 


On the other hand, the hladras Planters’ Labour Act of 1903, 
referred to above, was subsequently repealed The Act was applicable 
to labour employed in plantations in two Madras districts and it in- 
cluded proNosio^ both for criminal penalties for breaches of contract 
and for the welfare of the workmen subsected to these penalties The 
question of repeal^g the penal provisions for breach of contract was 
considered by a Commttee , the majority of the Committee recom- 
mended the repeal of the Act, provided that Government simulta- 
neoujy undertook to introduce legislation generally applicable to all 
mdu^Ties where lahow was employed on a svstem of advances But 
•me Gm ernment of Madras came to the coucluaion that the A.ct should 
be repealed without the suhstUnttou ot auy £re^ measure The Bill 
repealing the Act passed 'by tbe XieeialatiYe Council m 1927 and 
becomes operatlV'f the heemiung ot X 929 As a result o£ the 
several enactr'''^^^^ 

~ . ‘‘'^^^surcs on the slatnte--booVv under -rdueh Yrorkmen can -be 

effective me^ tor hreaebes ot contract *^en can ue 

nros^U^e^'^^ ofRcial Brns relating to tabonr subiects -tvlucU Wave been 
-v.+r-oAuccd include the Bengal Tea-Gardens Bnbtic BLeaUb BiU and 
"JJ^CTObav StaU-dics Bdl Tbe tormer bttt Yvbxcb xvas introduced 
ftrst Boupal -Leppdativc tinned m 192d lapsed icxtb tbe d\s- 
itj the Couwed , d vras dt-oRued to set up a Board ot BcaVtb 

splutmu areas ol Benpal and to replace tbe daVpaipun 

{OT tbe *■ 
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— — -^'-uuSTEr 

•Labour Act of 1912 •nh j, 

Penenced by the -Rn mainlr to o\ern of Jalpaignn 

H proposed to arm tbeD colIec“UV if 

collect statistics relatin of <he Office -mth ^^^^our statistics. 

“'Jostrial disputes al oil” rents powers to 

« rarions Dominion T ?"'' bdi"? employment 
s^ion in the Bomber r^^^f^^oed m 1924. it met 

^^’-odoned the proposal ^°«"eil and L loeaYr””" 

Terr ^ f^orernment 

Tie oolr such EiU JhS I aid no-f? ia^ been 

f f„a 2Iate™,' ”■«■!= aifera”,™,' ‘f ■''« Pa®e'i 

*ncT „h,ai, » faclon- to,?!.? “ « BiU te 

^emblr Xt w-,! ^ °° Bil] rp * f Bombar Presi- 

referred to a Select o/ ^ "PPosition of th/^^‘'^o Council in 
-elect Committee ^ local Goremment was 
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